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REST NO LOSS. 

THe necessity of rest has been but slowly 
recognized as a fact of almost universal appli- 
cation. Our college professors were assiduous 
to teach us the prosody of the old Roman 
poet’s line, 

“ Apollo non semper tendit arcum,” 

but they entirely forgot the more important 
lesson which lay beneath. Apollo was a physi- 
cian as well as a hunter, and when he un- 
strung his bowafter a day’s toil, he recognized 
that the instrument was bent by the labor of 
the prolonged hunt; that its elasticity was 
gone—temporarily, indeed, if allowed to re- 








cover by being unstrung, but for ever lost if 
persistently kept on the stretch. 

And yet, with these beautiful words running 
in their minds, the teachers of mankind have 
not recognized men’s skulls to be the bow and 
the twanging strings to be the plastic brain, 
and they have spurred on their young classes 
of ambitious ones, till the head has ached and 
the wits have become muddled and human 
nature has succumbed under the prolonged 
strain. 

The Nineteenth Century has, however, be- 
gun to see more clearly. It has noted that 
the insensate tool, the apparently motionless, 
unconscious piece of steel fashioned into a 





razor, requires rest—a season for repose. 
Every one who uses a razor will have perceived 
that now and then this implement becomes 
entirely impracticable for use. In vain do we 
strop it and strop it upon all sides of our strop, 
on the palm of our hand—even Webster's 
Dictionary and the cover of the family Bible 
are powerless to sharpen this razor for use. 
In a spirit not entirely of resignation we 
throw aside this evidently valueless razor, 
‘‘that has seen its best days—which is, in fact, 
quite worn out,” as we say to ourselves—and try 
another. Six months later, we are induced to 
take up anew our till-then-neglected friend, 
and are astonished to find how perfectly it cuts 


again. Now, if, on casting the razor away so 
madly, we had looked at the edge with a mi- 
croscope, we should have found the alternate 
particles of steel which form the edge stand- 
ing awry, end entirely opposed to the normal 
symmetry of the sharp and reliable tool A 
second examination will evince the fact that 
time has effected the change which had with- 
stood the efforts of compulsion, and has re- 
stored the particles of steel to their proper po- 
sition. 

Now, the throbbing brain of the scholar, 
the excited merchant, the lawyer, preacher 
or thoughtful physician, requires a rest as 
markedly as the razor’s edge, to restore to it 
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the exhausted electricity and renovate the de- | thinkers of that period might well have 
composing elements. So we see the European | doubted the expediency of such an enterprise 
steamers loaded down with exhausted judges | at such a time—a work so gigantic for those | short season of seven months than three of the | our ‘‘claim” on the Pacific coast was deemed 
and overwrought thinkers and spent doctors, | days—undertaken by a new State, with small great railroads (Central, Erie, and Pennsyl- 
who have thrown aside the fetters of daily | pecuniary resources for overcoming the diffi- | vania) now move through the whole year! In 
toil, and escaped from the lashing thongs of | culties of canalling between the ocean and in- | short, the application of steam in Canal navi- 
business, to rest and recuperate their nervous | land waters, surrounded mostly by primitive | gation, even with the moderate speed men- 
energies. And none need this relief more | forests and savage hordes. 
than the indefatigable mother and house- | 
keeper, whose petty toil and daily avocation are | Great Lakes did indeed make a notable mark | of those railways, managed as they now are, 
more mind-harrowing and body-wearing than | in human progress—an enterprise so far in 
the larger and more diversified occupations of | advance of any artificial water-way then ex- 


man in his out-of-door and varied pursuits. 


The connection of the Atlantic with the 


istent among Christian nations (the ‘‘ heathen 


The woman who would find real rest during | Chinese” and their ancient canals not being 
a Summer’s heat, should not undertake to | taken into account’, that the action of our 


keep a country-house for the entertainment of 


her city friends, nor the care of marrying off | 


her daughters, fast approximating the end of 
their ‘‘ teens,” at a fashionable watering-place. 

Change of air is not nes*ly so beneficial as 
change of care, by droppir._ it entirely off the 
shoulders, upon somebody else, and standing 
once again erect in the plenitude of strength, 
not weighed down by any occupation. The 
relief from the persistent responsibility and 
the incessant duties of a head of a family is 
inexpressible, and the man is either a brute or 
@ pauper that refuses her this relaxation of the 
‘*overstrained bow.” 


ing results upon some men, but, with many, 
fearful injuries and ill effects. Far better is a 
more prolonged labor, with an interval of some 
weeks’ absolute change, than the petty gain 
from the hour dropped from daily toil, proba- 
bly most generally wasted, if not made posi- 
tively injurious by yielding to the temptations 
which always beset the idle. 

The sixty years of life which Mr. Stewart 
annually gives away to his employés, is but 
nominal, for, in truth, they all return so tho- 
roughly refreshed, so buoyant and inspired, 
that the accomplished result is greater than 
it would have been without this recuperating 
rest. 

The Summer holiday is not, then, a dissipa- 
tion and a waste, no more than the obscurity 
of the sun by the rain-laden clouds arrests 
the growth of the plants; for do they not find 
that the time lost by the darkness and the 
coldness of the storm is more than compen- 
sated for by its refreshing results ? 
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Wita this number is given an illustrated Sup- 
PLEMENT, containing further chapters of the Con- 
tinuation to DICKENS’s Novel, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.” 

FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
was the first and is the principal purveyor of 
pictorial news on this Continent. Its unap- 
proached facilities enable it to represent the 
events of the day promptly on their occurrence, 
and whether they fall under the eyes of its Ameri- 
can or European art-reporters. Depending upon 
its own resources, and considering American 
news the paramount business of an American 
journal, it is in the habit of relegating the illus- 
trations of foreign events to a single page, where 
may always be found an interesting group of pic- 
torial quotations. The body of the NEwsPAPER 
is filled with original pictures of contemporary 
occurrences. In this specialty FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER has no competitor. 








PROPOSED REVOLUTION OF 
INTERNAL COMMERCE. 

Even in times distinguished by such enter- 
prises as the Pacific Railroad and the Suez 
Canal, we may occasionally turn with interest 
toward another work, which, in its early days, 
and they were not very long ago, formed an 
epoch not less remarkable among the great 
achievements of mankind. 

We allude, and we might almost say ‘of 
course,’ to the Erie Canal—an enterprise 
which, at its commencement, even Thomas 
Jefferson, ardent and progressive as he was 
for his age, said that the State of New York 
had “undertaken a century too soon”—never 
imagining that he would live to see it accom- 
plished, as it was accomplished in the year 
before his death. And indeed the boldest 





| State acquired for our Nation considerable at- 


tention from Europeans, who had previously 
looked contemptuously at American preten- 
sions and ‘‘ Yankee notions.” 

Notwithstanding the insidious and powerful 
efforts of monopolizing railway speculators, 
who have long sought to control this great 
water-way, and thus destroy its competition for 
freightage, the current of public opinion hap- 
pily renders it certain that the constitutional 
provision against its alienation by sale or 
lease will be faithfully maintained. The 
Canal System should always continue to be 


| the property of the people of the State—one 
The ‘‘ten-hour system” has some ameliorat- | 


of their greatest sources of prosperity—one of 
their strongest safeguards against railway ex- 
tortion. Its practical value advances with the 
increasing demand for facilities of transporta- 
tion between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
interior regions. No subject connected with 
material prosperity should more fully com- 
mand the careful attention of citizens gene- 
rally and of legislators particularly. As every- 
thing done to promote the efficiency of the 
Canal System conduces to the prosperity of the 
community, the more thoroughly the subject 
is considered, the more will the people gene- 
rally become impressed with the vast and 
growing importance of the heritage thus se- 
cured to them through the sagacity of the 
projector, and the enlightened policy of Clin- 
ton and his compeers. 

But to render our Canal System wortny of 
its great ‘‘ mission,” it needs the application 
of steam in lieu of horse-power for traction. 

The enlargement of the water-way on the 
main routes offers facilities for steam naviga- 
tion that should not longer remain unim- 
proved. The increased depth, from four to 
seven feet—the widening from forty to seventy 


with the present snail-pace of its five thousand | dividual influenced by energy in a good cause. 


Toate, actually transports more freight in its 


| tioned, would be equivalent to all the freight- 
| age that could be sent over double the number 


| with their ‘‘ mixed traffic” of freight and pas- 
| sengers—the freight-trains having to give way 
| and delay on side-tracks while ‘‘ Express” and 
“Lightning” trains are thundering onward 
every few hours. 

It is alike remarkable and unfortunate that 
| the Canals, on which the welfare of the city of 
| New York so largely depends, and which is so 
very important to the people of the interior, 
receive now, and have always received, far 
less attention from our citizens than they de- 
serve. The increasing competition of railroads 
between the Great West and several Seaboard 
Cities may, and certainly should, have the 
effect of arousing among us proper attention 
toward the greatest sources of prosperity for 
our Commercial Metropolis. 

Yet, in saying this much for the Canal 
System, we must not be understood as doubt- 
ing the capacity of a double-track freight rail- 
road, running trains with equal speed (a vital 
prineiple), to transmit thrice as much tonnage 
through the year as even the Erie Canal, which 
now moves more tonnage than all the three 
great railroads above-mentioned, with their 
‘‘mixed” freight and passenger-trains running 
at irregular speed—according to the state- 
ments of the ‘‘Cheap-Freight League,” to 
| which we alluded on former occasions. 

The question of transportation, by land and 
water, involves so many important interests, 
that it may be, must be, considered as about 
the most serious topic of material improve- 
ment toward which the minds of statesmen 
and business-men should be quickly and 
strongly turned, 








THE PROGRESS OF EMPIRE— 
PAST AND PROSPECTIVE. 
Invications of the future, furnished by the 
progress of improvement westward as signal- 
ized in the efforts for constructing two more 
Trans-Continental Railroads (one, Southern, 
another, Northern) between the Atlantic and 
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| Suffice it now to repeat that, as late as 1843, 


so unimportant, that our Government was pre- 
paring, Esau-like, to barter it for a meas of 
codfish. 

| After learning from an American missionary 
| (the Rev. Mr. Bingham) something reliable 
| about the real condition of the case —about the 
| value of the Oregon region generally, and the 
practicability of intercourse with it through 
the Rocky Mountains, as well as across the 

**deserts” and ‘‘unexplored regions” shown 
| on the maps (that patriotic clergyman having 

crossed the continent by a three months’ horse. 
back ride, through Indian tribes and other dif- 
ficulties, to give our rulers the information)— 
both Government and people quickly screwe. 
| up their courage to demand entire ownership 
| in Oregon, from the Mexican-Californian bound- 
| aryup to the Russo-American frontier of what i; 
now called Alaska—excluding the British wholly 
from that coast. The shibboleth among some 
of our people then was, “ Fifty-four forty or 
fight”—a favorite battle-cry with over-zealous 
partisans of President Polk, concurred in by 
many, if not most, of the adverse political 
party. 

Although we got neither that boundary nor 
the luxury of ‘‘a fight,” the United States hap- 
| pily succeeded in compromising the matter by 
| an agreement securing to us exclusive domin- 
| ion over the country between the Rocky Moun- 
| tains and the Pacific coast from the north 
| boundary of California (then Mexican) up to 
| the latitude of ‘‘49-30”—northward of which 
the British obtained exclusive control up to 
the then Russo-American southerly boundary 
of Alaska, in the latitude of ‘‘ 54-40.” 

For several years after thus peaceably ob- 
taining a recognized foothold on the Pacific 
coast, however, we were somewhat in the con- 
dition of the man who drew an elephant ina 
lottery—-we knew hardly what to do with our 
acquisition. Our new possessions furnished 
themes for spread-eagle orations about our 
‘manifest destiny” and the ‘‘ march of em- 
pire” westward: but practically the Oregon 
region was deemed so far beyond the reach of 
our people for any immediate useful purpose, 
that the whole affair still had rather a Utopian 
character in the popular mind. 

Nor is this wonderful. The maps of those 
primitive times—some twenty years ago—ex- 
| hibited vast intervening regions as ‘‘unex- 














feet, and the consequent increase in size of | Pacific States, may well turn our attention oc-| plored territory,” or as “the Great American 


boats, from forty or fifty tons to two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred—give satisfactory 
dimensions alike of canal and vessel for the 
operation of steam: and in connection with 
these questions of freight and water-way, 
it is interesting to recollect that the enlarged 
size of “boats” on the Erie and Oswego 
Canals places them on an equality with the 
average tonnage of the square-rigged vessels 
(ships and brigs) that transacted the ocean- 
commerce of New York and all other cities when 
the Erie Canal was commenced in 1817. Such 
are some of the great results of an ‘‘ Enlarge- 
ment” which cost four-fold more money than 
the original construction of the Erie and 
Oswego Canals. 

Legislation and invention have now at last 
happily combined to effect the long-desired 
improvement. Two or three companies were 
chartered, more than a year ago, for intro- 
ducing steam on the Canals. And the last 
Legislature condoned some of its sins by ap- 
propriating $100,000 to encourage these and 


other companies, or independent inventors, | 


for quickly bringing into use such steamers 
as may be best calculated to overcome the 
hitherto apparently insurmountable difficulty 
of increasing the sveed without seriously 
abrading the banks of the Canals. Some one 
of the plans will, doubtless, be officially ap- 
proved by the Canal authorities this season ; 
for experiments, last Autumn, with a steamer 
of peculiar construction, demonstrated that 
double the present horse-power speed is at- 
tainable without injury to the Canals—as 
means are provided in the novel structure of 
one (if not more) of the experimental vessels 
for avoiding most of the usual swell of water 
in front of the advancing boat. One of these 
steamers proved, by a voyage last Autumn, 
that it could average fully double the speed 
attainable by the usual horsc-‘raction—thus 
showing that one-half the space between the 
Lakes and tide-water may be virtually anni- 
hilated, so far as time is concerned—corre- 
spondingly reducing the cost of freightage. 
As the present horse-power speed does not 
average a mile and a half an hour, it does not 
appear to be a great achievement for steam 
to double that velocity. And yet, it is a very 
great improvement—more especially as the 
comparatively narrow body of water in Canals 
renders increased speed practically unattain- 
able, owing to the ‘‘piling-up” of water in 
front of boats of the present construction. 
Quickened transit, far more than lessened 
‘*toll,” is the great want on our Canals. 
The magnitude of the proposed improve- 
ment can only be properly appreciated by 
familiar with existing difficulties, and 
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who recollect “ni, 


x the Nrie Canal, coven 


casionally toward the miracles accomplished 

| within a very brief period in a westerly di- 
rection. 
more readily imagine what may be, effected by 
well-directed enterprise under a liberal gov- 
ernment. 

When viewing our present vast possessions 
and the great extension of population and im- 
provement in the Pacific regions, it is difficult 
to realize that, a single quarter-century ago, 
the United States owned not a solitary acre on 
the coasts of the Great Ocean. Our only re- 
cognized ‘‘claim” in those regions was then 
merely for a Joint-occupancy with Great Britain 
of the wild country vaguely styled ‘‘ the Ore- 
gon Territory.” That ‘‘claim” was founded 
oa the discovery, fifty years previously (1793), 
of the Oregon River, which Captain Gray, of 
|New England, re-named after his good ship 
| Columbia. The whole region was practically 
| valueless to the United States for more than 
| half a century after that memorable discovery 
—though, by agreement with Great Britain, 
which claimed possession by virtue of other 
| discoveries, people of both nations were privi- 
| leged to settle, or rather to hunt or traffic with 
| the Indians—of which privilege, John Jacob 

Astor made early profit—the chief feature in 
his colossal fortune—by fur-buying specula- 
tions on the savages at a trading-port called 
| Astoria. 

| Indeed, the Oregon region, in common with 
all the Pacific coast of North America, was 
generally considered so far beyond the reach 
| of civilization in those days, that Mr. Bryant, 





yet living and honored among us, actually 
| quoted it, in one of his early poems, as an 
exemplar of primeval Solitude beyond the 
range of busy life—as about the most out-of- 
| the-way place in all creation—where he men- 
| tions the Great River by its aboriginal name, 
in speaking of — 

“The continuous woods where rolls the Oregon, 

And knows no sound save its own dashings,”’ 

So little interest was popularly felt concern- 
ing that wild region—separated from us by 
what were then deemed insuperable difficul- 
ties in the Rocky Mountains, in the vast ‘‘un- 
explored deserts,” and in the numerous savage 
tribes between the Mississippi and those 
mountains—-that even Daniel Webster, during 
President Tyler’s administration, was actually 
preparing to barter our Oregon “claim” with 
Great Britain, for some additional facilities in 
the fisheries along the Atlantic coast of the 
British-American possessions ! 

The remarkable agency by which this nota- 
ble project of Secretary Webster was nullified, 
furnishes a curious chapter that may be told 
hereafter in illustration of the mighty effects 
occasionally produced by a rivht-thinking in- 





Reflecting on what has been, we may | 


| Desert,” with those terrible Rocky Mountains 

presenting obstacles then said to be almost in- 
surmountable even by our enterprising pio- 
neers! The prospects of Pacific colonization 
for another century were so dark and repulsive 
to our people generally, that the Mormons, 
when driven from Illinois and Missouri, con- 
cluded to go beyond those ‘unexplored des- 
erts” and among the Rocky Mountains (with 
a shrewd eye toward the Californian coast, 
which they hoped in time to conquer), as tho- 
roughly secluded regions, where they might 
establish their Tabernacle—a refuge wherein 
they would never more be disturbed by the 
Yankee ‘ Gentiles.” And when one of our 
friends established the first Telegraph Range 
between the Atlantic States and the Missis- 
sippi River, at St. Louis, Keokuk, Davenport, 
Dubuque and other places, in 1847-8, there 
was so little settlement beyond the Father of 
Waters, that most people (including the Gov- 
ernment) considered it utterly visionary then 
to think of extending further westward what 
he styled the “Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph” 
—the line between the Atlantic and the Missis- 
sippi being the “first division” thereof. 

The marvelous rapidity with which the 
whole aspect of affairs was changed in these 
respects might well astonish alike the Mor- 
monites and the Gentiles—for it is one of the 
most remarkable features of this fast age. The 
conclusion of our Mexican war was followed 
by our acquisition of all Upper California : 
and, as the Mexican-Californian boundary in- 
cluded territory inward from the coast to the 
crest of the Rocky Mountains, the polygamous 
‘*saints” of Utah woke up one morning to find 
themselves back again under the Government 
from which they had but lately fled!—a 
double annoyance, inasmuch as it also shat- 
tered their schemes for occupying all California 
as a Mormon Nation, which they could soon 
have done if they had only the Mexican 
Government to contend with. The gold dis- 
coveries, about the same time, quickly turned 
immigration toward the California coast — 
Mormondom, instead of being “outside of 
civilization,” being thus suddenly turned into 
a way-station on the route of the multitudes 
thronging to the auriferous regions, 

See now the changes produced in the brief 
space of twenty odd years! Notwithstanding 
the drawbacks connected with such a civil war 
as the world never saw before, convulsing our 
whole nation with internal strife, the vast re- 
gion between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean has been divided into organized States 
and Territories, and our boundaries pushed 
twelve hundred miles out into the Pacific 
Ocean, and up to the Arctic regions, by the 
acquisition of Alaska—with railroad facilitics 
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as i i ithin 

i assengers in palace-cars wi 
pon gore ha New York and San Francisco, 
and with telegraphs that furnish news of the 
pusiness-day of London and New York in time 
for the Californian merchants and bankers to 
« operate” fully on the news thus furnished 
before the close of their own business-day— 
New York telegrams including news of the 
London business-day up to three o’clock, being 
printed in San Francisco papers about noon— 
several hours before the apparent time at 
which they started, beating the sun itself in 
their transit across the continent ! 

The matters here briefly mentioned furnish 
themes worthy of special attention as signal 
illustrations of the practical wonders of this 
eventful age—themselves being exceeded by 
nothing in the history of human progress in 
any portion of the world. Reflection on what 
has been so quickly accomplished, in defiance 
of multitudinous obstacles, will better nerve 
our minds for estimating what even another 
quarter-century will probably develop in the 
regions of Mind and in the March of Empire. 


BENEVOLENT AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS IN NEW YORK. 


for board ; but gratuitous board and treatment | 
will be given when they are necessary. 

The institution is divided inte four aepart- | 
ments, namely: Medical, Surgical, Lying-in | 
and Genito-Urinary. The medical staff con- 
sists of Doctors F. M. Otis, H. B. Sands, William 
H. Draper. T. G. Thomas, Willard Parker, T. M. | 
Markoe, F. J. Bumstead, Alonzo Clark, T. T. | 
Metcalfe, E. R. Peaslee, Joseph T. Brown, R. W. 
Taylor, E. C. Seguin, and T. T. Sabine. 

The total expense of the building and furni- | 
ture is about one hundred and fifty thousand | 
dollars ; but the gentleman who has conferred | 
this great benefaction, by paying the entire | 
sum from his own resources, refuses to allow 
his name to be made public. 


THE HOME FOR INCURABLES, 





The gentlemen who originated this institu- 
tion deemed it best, for several obvious reasons, 
that the patients intended to be relieved by it 
should have the advantages of quiet, retire- 
ment and country atmosphere ; and they there- 





{ those purposes at West Farms, in Westchester 





PART V. 
THE ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL. 

James H. Roosevelt, who died, in New York, | 
in the year 1863, left by his will one million of | 
dollars to found a hospital, which should be | 
under the direction of the following-mentioned | 
Trustees: The Presidents, ex-officio, of the New 
York Hospital, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the New York Eye Infirmary, the | 
De Witt Dispensary, and the New York Insti- | 
tution for the Blind; and, in addition to those | 
ex-officio Trustees, the following gentlemen as | 
Trustees in their private capacities—namely, | 
James J. Roosevelt, Edwin Clark, John M. | 
Knox, and Adrian H. Miiller. 

The institution was chartered in 1864; the 
corner-stone of the building was laid in October, 
1869; and the first pavilion was completed 
and ready for occupancy in May, 1871. 

The present Board of Officers is as follows: 
Edward Delafield, President ; John M. Knox, 
Secretary; George T. Trimble, Treasurer ; James 
J. Roosevelt, F. E. Mather. Royal Phelps, Edwin 
Clark, Augustus Schell, and Adrian H. Miiller, 
Directors ; and W. 8. Butler, Clerk. 

The ground appropriated to the Hospital is 
the entire block, bounded by Fifty-eighth and 
Fifty-ninth Streets, and the Ninth and Tenth 
Avenues. 

The Hospital will be built on the pavilion plan, 
with an administration building in the centre 
of the plot, and two pavilions on each side. 
The Engine and Laundry building will stand in 
the rear of the centre. There will also be a 
Mortuary building, containing a Pathological 
Museum, Post-mortem Examination-room, Cor- 
oner’s-room, etc. 

The principal entrance will be in the central 
front on Fifty-ninth Street. Each of the four 
pavilions will be one hundred and seventy feet 
by thirty feet in tke rear, and fifty-six feet in 
front; and the wards, twenty-seven feet by 
eighty-three, and fifteen feet high. The entire 
construction will be made fire-proof, heated by 
steam, and will contain all the modern improve- 
ments of gas, water, bathing, etc. The Hos- 
pital, when completed, will accommodate from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred patients. 

The basements of the several buildings will 
be of Greenwich blue-stone, with rock face ; 
and above that, the walls will be of fine brick, 
with Ohio stone trimmings. The pavilions will 
be three stories high above the basement, and 
the central building, four stories. 


THE STRANGERS’ HOSPITAL. 

The Strangers’ Hospital is situated at the 
corner of Avenue D and Tenth Street. It 
stands on a plot of ground fifty feet by one 
hundred and sixty, having a lot in the rear 
which forms an L. The structure is of brick, 
four stories high, and divided in an irregular 
manner—the object of which is to make it 
look as unlike a hospital as possible. The 


three upper stories are divided into sixteen | 


wards, containing three beds each; sixteen 
wards containing four beds each ; and a large 
number of single rooms. 

A portion of the first floor is divided into 
‘apartments, to be used by the officers of the 
Hospital and by the apothecary. Another part 
is a handsome parior, and a chapel eighty feet 
long; and the remainder is occupied as a 
reading-room by the inmates, during the day, 
and by industrial classes in the evening. The 
basement floor is reserved for the industrial 
classes of the neighborhood as a place of quiet 
recreation, where they are provided with chess, 
backgammon and other games. A small struc- 
ture has been built on the L, in which area 
morgue, a laundry and other rooms. The most 
approved hospital furniture has been procured, 
and the ventilation is perfect. The walls are 
coated with a patent india-rubber paint, im- 
pervious to contagion. Ice-water is supplied 
through pipes ; and Turkish, Russian and other 
requisite baths, are provided. 

The Hospital will accommodate two hundred 


| ing medical and surgical aid and nursing to 








»natients: who are charged seren dollars a week 


fore selected a house and grounds adapted to 





County, about ten miles from New York. 

From the nature of the case, as indicated by | 
the title of the Asylum, the inmates are re- 
ceived, not for temporary treatment, but for 
life. The average number of patients is about 
thirty, and the kinds of their diseases and 
afflictions are almost as numerous. 

The objects of the Asylum are particularly 
expressed in one of the articles of its constitu- | 
tion, namely: the establishment, support and 
management of an institution to be known as 
a Home for Incurables, for the purpo:e of afford- 


| 
| 


persons incurably ill—whether sick or disabled ; 
and also to provide them, while inmates of the 
Home, with the ministrations of the Gospel, 
agreeably to the doctrines and forms of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chuach. 

This is necessarily an expensive charity, as 
the patients require great and constant per- 
sonal care and supervision; and their food | 
must, of course, be carefully adapted to their 
physical condition. 

The Board of Managers consists of twenty- 
three gentlemen, of whom Benjamin H. Field | 
is President ; Martin E. Greene and William H. | 
Guion, Vice-Rresidents ; F. F. Randolph, Trea- | 
surer; R. A. McCurdy, Secretary. The Rev. | 
Washington Rodman is the Pastor and Super- | 
tendent. 





THE HOUSE OF REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 

There is in Boston a Home for Consumptive 
Patients, established by Dr. Cullis, which is the 
only one in the country specially devoted to 
that disease, excepting this one, which is in 
Fordham, Westchester County. Miss E. A. 
Bogle, in the Summer of 1869, made the first 
movement for its organization; and several 
philanthropic gentlemen of that locality, and | 
in the city of New York, gave her their zealous | 
cooperation. A Board of Trustees was formed 
in October, 1869, and on the 1st of November, 
1869, the institution commenced its operations. 

Its first Report, in November, 1870, shows a 
very gratifying result, considering the infancy 
of the enterprise. The amount-of money raised } 
for it was more than nine thousand dollars, 
besides a long list of clothing, and of delicacies 
and other matters in the way of food ; and the 
commencement of a Building Fund, amounting 
to nearly thirteen hundred dollars. 

Thirty-eight patients were taken in charge 
during the year, of whom twelve died; four- 
teen were discharged, with much improvement 
in condition ; and twelve remain. 

The officers are, Bishop Potter, President ex- 
officio ; Henry J. Cammann, President; A. B. 
Carter and W. C. Wetmore, Vice-Presidents ; 
C. C. Tiffany, Secretary; and Edward Haight, 
Treasurer. 

THE NURSERY AND CHILD’S HOSPITAL. 

The objects of this institution, as announced 
in its Reports, are the care, nursing, and medi- 
cal treatment, when needed, of the young chil- 
dren of wet-nurses, who are following their 
vocation in families; the young children of 
mothers who have become insane ; of mothers 
who have died in child-bed ; and of mothers } 
who, on account of illness, have been removed | 
to hospitals for the sick. The Nursery offers | 
its aid to all mothers who are worthy of such 
assistance, 

The Hospital-building is situated in Lexing- 
ton Avenue, at the corner of Fifty-first Street. 
Its dimensions are one hundred and nineteen 
feet by sixty feet ; with two wings, each twenty- 
seven feet by forty , and all three stories high, 
above the basement. It was completed in the 
year 1858, at a cost of twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. The ground is held on a perpetual 
lease from the city, and the State gave ten 
thousand dollars toward the erection of the 
building. The Legislature has, on several 
occasions, made donations to this Hospital— 
rather liberally disproportioned to its grants to 
other institutions. The Hospital has, also, re- 
ceived a large annual increase to its funds by 
means of a succession of Balls at the Academy 
of Music. It has accommodations for about | 
three hundred patients. 

It is one of the exquisite fashions of the day 
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in the observance—that when ladies devote | 
themselves to any of the public institutions, | 
they find it necessary to construct their nomen- 
clature of its officers on a corruption of the 
English language ; and what should be, and, 
in fact, are, directors, managers, etc., become, 
under the fashionable manipulation, directress, 
manageress, secretaryess, treasureress, trustee-ess, 
etc,, as the case may be. Of course, therefore, 
the ladies who manage this institution ‘‘do as 
others do” with its list of officeresses ; and its 
affairs are conducted by three Directresses, one 
Treasureress, two Secretaryesses, and twenty-one 
Manageresses. There are four Attending Physi- 
cians and four Consulting Physicians. 

Until the beginning of 1870, this Society 
seemed to be prosperous, harmonious, and in 
most respects fulfilling its mission and objects, 
like other charitable institutions in the city. 
But, subsequently to that date, dissensions, 
that thréaten to be serious, in some way con- 
nected with a Staten Island branch of the Hos- 
pital, have developed themselves. 

A misunderstanding between the chief At- 
tending Physician and one of the ‘ Direc- 
tresses” led to a correspondence between the 
two officials, in which the doctor had the ad- | 
vantage ; and the affair culminated in a pam- 
phlet by the doctor, which contains damaging 
statements that need refutation. It is to be | 
hoped that they may be refuted, and that peace 
may be restored; inasmuch as, at least so far 
as the public are informed, this institution fur- 
nishes the only exception to the rule of har- 
mony in the city’s charitable associations. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. | 
Paris.—The Column Vendome Toppling 
—Laying Out the Dead in the Press 
Ambulance—Execution of Milliere—The 
Petroleum-Burners—Fight in the Mairie 
of the Panthéon—Women’s Club in a 
Church—Communists Clearing Out St. | 
Sulpice. | 
We have so fully described and illustrated the fall 
of the great Napoleonic Column, that further words | 
are unnecessary ; we should not recur to the subject, | 





but that the drawing we reproduce is one in which a 
French artist has indicated the attitude and gesture, 
as it were, of the vanquished monument with uncom- 
mon spirit and a valuable seizure of the critical in- 
stant. 

Between the 18th of March and the entry of the 
Versaillists the Ambulances of the Press received 
8,800 wounded, of whom 144 died. The Salle des 
Morts, or Laying-Out Department, was the saddest to 
see of all the features of this grand hospital. Each 
day and each night added to the dreary harvest. it 
is a vast tableau of horror which our small engraving 
mitigates by its miniature proportions. In the ob- 
scure distance are piles upon piles of coffins, laid up 
in the dreadful prevision of a hideous necessity. 

On the 25th of May, Citizen Millitre was captured in 
the Luxembourg Palace, fighting like a wildcat. He 
had been editor of the Marseillaise in the last months 
of the Empire. Conducted to the Panthéon in the 
quarter he had been assisting to set on fire, and where 
he had the night before caused the shooting of thirty 
of his men who refused to attack the Versaillists, he 
ran up the steps, struck an attitude, and received the 
balls of the chassepots in his breast, crying ‘ Vive la 
Republique! Vive Vvhumanité !” 

The men and women to whom Citizen Delescluse 
gave the agreeable commission of burning street after 
street of suspected dwellings, were called by the Pa- 
risians Pétroliers. They worked with a sinister and- 
vindictive industry, and, when subsequently arrested 
and shot under the Versaillist reoccupation, usually 
betrayed the stolid, unnatural calm of a disordered 
mind. 

The Mairie of the Panthéon was the scene of a 
lively skirmish, the 17th Batallion of Chasseurs-i-pied 
having taken it from the Communists who were bar- 
ricaded there at the point of the bayonet. Three 
hundred Communists defended the Mairie. They 
were pursued and ruthlessly massacred in all the 
halls, At the time when Colonel Galle and Command- 
ant de Montaut entered, the flames had caught the 
curtains of the Grand Council Chamber, and the pa- 
pers and archives, with the furniture, commenced to 
take fire; while behind all the objects, like rats in 
their holes, were hidden the dead or skulking Com- 
munists. Two hours afterward were found in the 
cellars three barrels of powder and some petroleum, 
which the rebels had lacked courage to touch off. A 
fuse communicating with the magnificent church of 
the Panthéon, which contained among other com- 
bustibles twenty-eight millions of cartouches, was 
found and cut by Commandant Moynier. 

The Commune of 1871, for which Robespierre was 
the deity and Victor Hugo his prophet, revived the 
theory of 1793 on the proprietorship of churches. It 
undertook to renew the scenes of the first Revolution 
by taking possession of the sacred edifices and turn- 
ing them to political uses. The pulpit became a 
stump, and the priest was replaced by a demagogue 
—or a demagoguess. The charming edifice of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois, the parish church of the Tuil- 
leries and of Eugénie—the church whose ancient bell 
tolled all the fatal night of St. Bartholomew—was 
claimed by the Commune’s faithful woman-members, 
on the Sixth of May, as a place of meeting for the 
Club of the first arrondissement. Some propositions 
of a nature to astonish the Shricking Sisterhood of 
America have been unfolded there. A resolution in 
favor of general divorce was voted with acclamation. 
The arguments appeared to the audience quite irre- 
futable. Citoyenne Rondier has taken the lead in 
this club from its first meeting, developing consider- 
able oratorical talent, with various arguments for the 
emancipation of her sex from the tyranny of man, 

At St. Sulpice, a hundred Communist Guards 
entered the edifice when the devotions proper to the 
“Month of Mary’ were being paid by a crowd of the 
poor and humble denizens of the Latin Quarter. 
Ably resisted, however, by the inhabitants of the 
Quarter, who menaced them in the grand Place 
in front of the Church, they temporarily retired, 
and renewed the attempt in greater numbers 








next day at the hour of the evening office. Enter- 
ing then for the second time the illuminated temple, 
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generally humble women of ite neighborhood, not- 
withstanding the protests of the large female crowo 
who filled the Place outside. The most recalcitrant 
among these women were arrested as enemies ot 
the Commune. The advantage remaining with the 
soldiers, the Club of the Sixth Arrondissement was 


| established in St. Sulpice. 








BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Common SEnsE IN THE HovuseHoLp : A Manuva 
OF PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. By MARION HAR- 
LAND. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

Most cook-books are written by people who know 
nothing of the subject ; a few are written by thorougi: 
cooks, but who cannot write intelligibly. This one 
combines the knowledge derived from years of expe- 
rience, with the facility, for making things clear, of an 
authoress of established reputation. It is, besides, 
very handsomely got up. 


Tae GotpEen Lapper ; or, Tae SToLEN JEweL. 
By Mrs. SARAH A. WRIGHT. New York: Bible 
Brothers 

Mrs. Wright is already known to the reading public 
by her ‘“‘Gem of the Lake,” and other works. One 
of the chief aims of this novel is to exemplify how 
much misery is caused by mercenary marriages. 

Life in Virginia, where the scene is laid, is also well 

depicted. Two illustrations from drawings by the 

authoress and her portrait on steel, embellish the 
work. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Virtve & Yorston: Late numbers of 
“The Art Journal,” with splendid steel engravings. 
In the May and June numbers is continued an illus- 
trated catalogue of works of art in the London 
International Exhibition, on fine tinted paper. 

From T. B. Peterson & Co.: ‘Simon,” by 
George Sand; “ Basil; or, The Crossed Path,’ by 
— Collins ; and “ Arthur O’Leary,’”? by Charles 

Lever. 

From S. R. Weirs: ‘*The Parent’s Guide; 
or, Human Development through Inherited Tend- 
encies.”? 

From E. Sreicer & Co.: Late numbers of 
‘The Workshop,”’ with beautiful designs for erna- 
mentation. 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Prince ArtuHuR is to be created Duke of 
Ulster. 
Mr. Lanewortny, a well-known 
lions, died recently at Tecumseh, Mich. 
GrorcE Grote, the historian of Greece, is 
dead, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


A son of Lord Brougham is about to settle 
in Virginia. 

A Cirese Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been organized in San Francisco, It 
starts with a membership of forty Celestials. 


GENERAL SALAZAR has sold out to President 
Blanco, of Venezuela, and the revolution is virtually 
at an end. 


Nor one of the Graduating Class of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College intends to make 
farming his life-work. 

Rocuerort has become a Marquis by the 
death of his father, an impoverished noble, who had 
married a pastry-cook. 

Tue total bonded debt of Mississippi 
amounts to only $100,000, and this is held entirely by 
the citizens. 


BrattLE-SquaRE Church site, one of Bos- 
ton’s ancient landmarks, was sold at auction, June 
22d, for $179,000. 

Baron Meyer Roruscuip, who won the 
Derby and the Oaks, and gave the prize to his groom, 
is stated to be quite a pauper member of the family, 
and has only about $2,000,000 a year. 


Tue natives of Alsace and Lorraine resi- 
dent in California have protested against the cession 
of the provinces to Germany, being determined to 
remain French citizens. 


tamer of 


A mINERALOGIsT of San Francisco claims to 
have discovered a process for combining iron and 
copper, producing a compound harder than iron, and 
a company is forming to test the process. 


Kine Grorce has addressed an autograph 
letter of thanks to Mr. Tuckerman, United States 
Minister at Athens, for his recent philhellenic report 
on Greek brigandage. 


Tue Drake Family, who claim to be the 
descendants and heirs of Sir Francis Drake, and 
thereby to inherit $125,000,000 of property, principally 
in England, had a reunion in this city, June 20th. 


Tue American artist Bradford lectured, 
June 17th, in London, before the Royal Institution 
(Lord Lindsay presiding), upon ‘‘ Greenland, Ice, and 
the Esquimaux.” Mr: Tindall and many noblemen 
were present, 


Tue mother of President Lincoln is buried 
near Gentryville, Ind. ; and as a new railroad is pro- 
jected near the spot, the surveyors and engineers 
clubbed together, recently, to erect a suitable monu- 
ment over the remains. 


FLorencE NIGHTINGALE writes to a friend 
in this country that she is so overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, that for eighteen years she has never had, but 
twice, one week’s holiday, and is and has been a 
prisoner in her room from illness for years. 


Proressor O. C. Marsu and a party from 
Yale College left New Haven, June 22d, for the far 
West, to continue their geological explorations, which 
were begun last Summer. ey will spend the Sum- 
mer in the Rocky Mountains. 


June 23d was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the marriage of Jesse and Mrs. Grant, the President's 


a. They were to have a golden wedding at 
lizabeth, N. J., but the lady declined, on account of 
the publicity it would cause. 


Mr. Remrnaton, of the well-known firm of 
rifle manufacturers, has recently added to his other 
acts of munificence in Syracuse, the gift of $50,000 to 
the University there, and the pure of the St. 
Charles Hotel for a publishing-house for the Methodist 
denomination. 


Tnree years since Mr. ana Mrs. Z M. 
Smith imitated the heroes of one of E. E. Hale’s 
stories, by setting out for a long journey from Boston 
in their own ¢ They returned a few days 
ago, having accomplished 12,000 miles With their 
horses and 30,000 by steam, saddle, and canoe, in the 
= Heyy and Mexico, at an expense to themselves of 

’ 


Ping costae ‘ Princess Salm-Salm has 
0 5,000 cs for the body of her late husband 
the Prince, killed in @ cavalry charge at the battle 
of Gravelotte. Originally a dancer, t 
little woman changed into the most domestic of 
wives, and very largely contributed to her husharid’s 
well-doing in our army. Mexico, she made his 
name and her own historic by extraordinary exertiou 


—more honored. however, in the breach than | they rudely pushed out the worshipers, who were | in behalf of the unhappy Maximilian. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sze Precepia Pace, 








PARIS.—WOMEN’S CLUB HELD IN THE CHURCH OF ST, GERMAIN-L’AUXERROIS., 











PARIS.—THE COLUMN VENDOME IN THE ACT OF FALLING. 
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THE FRENCH CAPTURE OF PARIS.—EXECUTION OF CITIZEN MILLIERE, ON THE SPOT WHERE, THE 


NIGHT BEFORE, HE HAD CAUSED THIRTY COMMUNIST SOLDIERS TO BE SHOT FOR CONTUMACY. 
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SETTING FIRE TO THE BUILDINGS OF PARIS BY MEANS OF 
PETROLEUM. 


PARIS.—THE ‘* VENGEREUSES 
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PARIS.—WORSHIPERS IN THE CHURCH OF ST. SULPICE DRIVEN OUT BY THE COMMUNISTS. 
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DESTRUCTIONS IN 
PARIS. 


gsin’s VILLA, on the 
washer of the Bois de 
Boulogne, is almost com- 
pletely destroyed. More 
than fifty shells pierced it. 
His widow intends to re- 
store it. De Lamartine’s 
house is untouched, though 
many shells fell close to 
it. Theophile Gautier’s 
house in Neuilly received 
several shells. His pictures 
and books were brought to 
Paris. The new study M. 
Puvis de Chavannes built in 
Neuilly, and which was just 
finished when the German 
war began (through which 
it escaped uninjured), has 
been entirely destroyed by 
the civil war, with all its 
valuable contents—pictures, 
studies, engravings, books. 
Prosper Merimée’s house, at 
the corner of Rue de Lille 
and Rue de Bac, was filled 
with miniatures, drawings, 
engravings, an extensive 
collection of books relating 
to ancient history, philology 
and archeology, and a great 
number of novels, plays, 
poems, presentation copies, 
and unpublished letters 
from Victor Jacquemont, 
Stendhal (Henri Beyle), and 
from artists, authors, diplo- 
matists, composers, all 
epriched with piquant notes 
by Prosper Merimée, ani 
destined to posthumous 
publication—all of these ob- 
jects were lost in the fire 
which made such ravages 
in Faubourg St. Germain. 
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‘“‘BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


“Draw up the papers, Lawyer, and make ’em good and stout ; 
For things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are out; 
We who have worked together so iong as man and wife, 
Must pull in single harness for the rest of our nat’ral life! 


“And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 
And we have agreed together that we can’t never agree ; 
And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine; 
And I'll put it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign.” 


W. M. Carleton, in the Toledo Blade, | 





**JOHN WAS CROSS, 


“I THINK IT IS JOHN THAT'S OUT.” 


BY EDWARD GREEY, 
(SUNG-TIE). 


AND I WAS SPUNKY.” 








Lawyer! what’s these here papers that Johnny has brought 
me to sign? 

What’s the crazy old man been doing? Who got him on 
this line ? 

Who’s put it into his head to get shet of his lawful wife ? 

When we two got hitched together, I meant it to last for life! 


What does it all mean ?—don’t stare so! I guess that you 
know, right well ! 





Lawyers—most time, I reckon—knows a deal they don’t care 
to tell. 
Say! answer me jest one question—as straight as ever you can: | 


Who is it’s bin a-playing on the feelings of my old man? | 


Who’s put him up to this—for he never has spoke out to me | 

About parting, unless he was mad—and to part I will never | 
agree ! | 

I've told him his Yaults, for sartin—though you can’t make | 
that a crime ; 

And one thing’s sure—that is, Johnny has freely told me of 
mine ! 


John had a stock of temper, which he show’d at the very start ; 
And I—was a little sharp, at times—but never meant to part} 
His was a stubborn feeling—bred in the flesh and bone, 

Not like mine—though I can’t deny I’ve a temper of my own. 
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‘*LAWYER ! WHAT'S THESE HERE PAPERS THAT JOHNNY HAS BROUGHT ME TO sIGN?’’ 


John was for favoring the Shakers ; I didn’t like their creed— 
That was the first thing, I reckon, ’bout which we disagreed : 
I didn’t want them Shakers brought up every dinner and tea! 
He said they was right—I guessed not; and so we couldn’t agree, 


The next thing that rose between us, was ’bout his doctoring 


& COW ; 
I told him not to do it, I was sure he didn’t know how. 
I had my say, he had his way, and both of us got mad! 


‘Twas jest as I said—the physic made the poor cow mighty bad. 


Then he had a spell of the sulks—for a week he never spoke ! 


| At the end of that time, he got tired, and said ’twas all a joke ! 


A few days after, in cleaning, I broke a cracked china bowl; 
He told his folks about is, when I called him a real mean soul! 


At tea he would talk of that bowl, and embittered every cup ; 

So I, for revenge, the cow-critter would constantly bring up ; 

And when we talked of them Shakers, no nearer to heaven we 
got. 

But he made our home resemble a place that is mighty hot! 


And so every blamed thing between us kept twisting just 

the wrong way : 

If I said ** Yes,” and was plea- 
sant, he ‘‘No” would taunt- 
ingly say. 

At last, I spoke to the neigh- 
bors, who took up the case 
quite strong, 

And some said, that John was 
to blame; and _ others, 
that I was wrong! 


‘Twas so we lived together for 
many a long, weary week ; 

John was cross, and I was 
spunky—I couldn’t be first 
to speak ! 

This state of things continued | 
the whole of the Summer 
and Fall ; 

I thougbt he’d change at New- 
Year, but he didn’t alter 
at all. | 

| 


A week ago he relented, and 
began to talk to me, 

Saying—as I thought in joke— 
that finding we couldn’t 
agree, 

He’d just take all that was 
his’n and I should keep 
what was mine. I= 

I thought he was only fooling | 
—but determined not to 
sign ! 





Lawyer! is it them Shakers 
that has brought John to | 
this state ? | 

One called at. the farm last | 
week—when he saw me, he 
wouldn’t wait. 

He didn’t stop to convert 
me, although he’d a first- 
rate chance. 

If I'd caught him a-talking to || = 
John—I swan! I'd have | a : 
made them dance. ay == = 

So Johnny will give me the | i a 
homestead, and go himself - 
to roam ? 
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SHOWERS OF BLOOD. 


In the beginning of July, 
1608, a supposed shower of 
blood fell for several miles 
around the suburbs of Aix- 
laChapelle. The cause of 
this was discovered by M. 
de Peirese to depend upon 
the exudationof large drops 
of a blood-colored liquid on 
the transformation of large 
chrysalides into the butterfly 
state. The drops produced 
red stains on the walls of 
the small villages in the 
neighborhood, on stones in 
the highways, and in the 
fields. The number of 
butterflies flying about, too, 
was prodigious. These red 
drops were not found in the 
middle of the city, or in 
places where the butterflies 
did not reach. To the same 
cause M. de Peirese attri- 
butes some other showers 
of blood related by histo- 
rians, that happened in the 
warm season of the year 
when butterflies are most 
numerous, Gregory of 
Tours mentions one that 
fell in the time of Childe- 
bert, in different parts of 
Paris, and upon a certain 
house in the territory of 
Senlis ; and about the end 
of the month of June an- 
other likewise fell, in the 


reign of King Robert. 
Large drops of excrement, 
of the color of blood, are 
voided by all butterflies 
which proceed from the 
different species of hairy 


caterpillar. 


That’s what he offers, is it ? To walk off and leave me the home. 

Do I look as if I’d stand that—why! what would the neigh- 
bors say? 

No, Lawyer! I won’t sign them papers—and John at home 
must stay. 


I think you had best advise him—you who have taken his 
pay— 

That the law don’t allow a man to desert his wife that way. 

Tell him to try and be cheerful, and not mind the Shakers’ chat. 

Or, else I'll call in a doctor—I’ve made uv my mind to that. 


I see you're a-smiling, Lawyer, at hearing me say so much. 

Divorce is an ugly business, which nothing will make me 
touch. 

Now, I am old and homely—he married me fair and young. 

He can’t say a word agin me—except that I use my tongue. 


John surely hasn’t forgotten !—although he has, perhaps— 

That for him I jilted a dozen of real good-looking chaps. 

Then, he used to swear he loved me; now, he does nothing 
but frown ; 

And the way he treats me, I reckon, is known all over town, 
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‘‘ONE CALLED AT THE FARM LAST WEEK—WHEN HE SAW ME, BE WOULDN'T Wart,” 
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forget things soon— 
How all but me shrunk from him, he was crazy 
as a loon; 


Then he would cry for his Betsey—I was never 


out of his sight, 
And wore myself down to skin and bone, through 
nursing him day and night. 


My house is well kept and tidy, and my kitchen 
is always clean, 

Every single stitch I’ve about me is neat and 
fit to be seen. 

He can’t complain that I’m giddy, or say aught 
about my acts ; 

He can only say—like a good wife, I’ve always 
told him facts, 


Betsey paused for breath, when the lawyer 
raised his good-humored face, 

And fixing his eyes upon her, explained John’s 
view of the case. 

Her brow contracted and wrinkled, as the truth 
upon her broke ; 

When he ceased, she returned the papers, and 
thus to the lawyer spoke: 


There, Lawyer! take back them blamed papers, 
and I'll go home to-night, 

Perhaps ’tis I’ve been wrong, not Johnny ; but 
I'll try and make it right. 

You say he don’t see things as I do, ’tis likely 
that it’s so: 

When he leaves the homestead, I reckon, I'd 
better with him go. 


In future I'll stick to Johnny, and now I think 
we'll agree ; 

I always thought he was to blame—it isn’t jest 
so, I see! 

Say, Lawyer! Ill pay your charges, which 
don’t speak a word about ; 

You’ve brought me to my senses, still, “I 
think it is John that’s out.” 








SKETCHES FROM CHEF- 
DE-MARBRE. 


No. 1.—OLp Tom. 


To AN idle man—a man, let us say, of com- 
fortable means—unfettered by care, uncon- 
trolled by employment, and happily capable of 
going whithersoever his fancy leads, this open- 
ing of the Summer months has a charm pecu- 
liarly its own. In his well-supplied check-book 
lie a thousand lurking opportunities of pleasure 
—his magical fee-simple of the world—and from 
its diminutive compass diverge and radiate the 
roads to a thousand delights. 

Who now would be a king? The spirit of 
their sceptre has descended; to them the 
bondage of State, the ceremonial of slavery, the 
demon of ennui. But to the happy possessor 
of the purse, liberty, pleasure, the world’s trea- 
sure, and, to cover them all, the domino of a 
mediocre inconsequence ! 

Happy the rich man! His are the wings 
of the wind to waft him pleasure ; the dew of 
the morning on far mountain-tops, overlooking 
vales and hamlets of delight; the moonlight 
of tropic lands—their fruit, their flowers, the 
wonders and the rare, sweet entrancements of 
wanderings capricious and unrestrained. Or, 
less adventurous, does Saratoga call him, he 
is there ; do Newport, or Long Branch, or the 
various centres of fashion and resort entice him 
to their haunts, he is there. So surely as steam 
flies or wheels revolve, do the waters of the 
lakes, the banks of streams, the heights and 
glens of mountains, beckon him on ; he seeks 
their beauty with a quiet mien, assured that to 
him has been awarded the ‘open sesame” to 
them all. 

Yet, one need not be entirely rich to be 
entirely happy. Many and many a nook is 
there on these wide-stretching shores where, 
for but a simple pittance, one may be very well 
content, indeed. Places not worn threadbare 
with resort, not stifled and damned with the 
imported city-vices (vices second-hand, like 
old, cast-off, faded furniture), are yet to be 
found by the dozens, To us, a smiling country 
village, with its orchards and cornfields, and a 
grand, staring hotel in the middle, dwarfing its 
old farmhouses, and turning it topsy-turvey, 
is like a rose with a wasp in its bosom—as 
unnatural as a rustic belle with rouge on her 
pretty cheeks ! 

But let us not grumble. We are old-fash- 
ioned, we know, and if sometimes the wheels 
of nowadays rumble too loudly, or move too 
near our avuncular toes, we must even draw 
them back, and be the more content with our 
quaint old Chef-de-Marbre and our farmhouse 
on Naugus Head. 

What a charming sunny, world-forgotten 
place it was! Thither from the old brown vil- 
lage wended the ‘Ferry-road,” with its 
‘**Spectred House,” its old ‘ Red-gates” and 
its ‘*Wishing- bridge,” spirit- haunted, and 
screened with great green pollard willows. 
How often, too, we have trod it in those by- 
gone days, and paused by the ‘“ Three Sisters,” 
turned for their cruel hearts (like the seven in 
the Rhine stream) into enduring stone, and 
what wishes we have wished, and what tales 
we have told, till the little yellow dome of the 
old ‘*‘ Powder-house” came in view, and over 
the wide green meadows, between the weeping- 
elms, slept in the warm sweet sunlight the 
quaint roofs of old Chef-de-Marbre. 

It was an ancient town on the Massachusetts 
coast. Brown, weather-beaten houses with yel- 
low lichens, and sometimes a crystallized 
sparkle, on their roofs; long lines of ragged 

‘* fish-flakes,” and a pervading flavor of salt 
and tar; narrow Janes and rough-hewn flights 
of steps, making one think of old Jstamhou? in 











were burying themselves in the salt earth in- 
stead; houses detached, with broken-backed 


remains of streets coming feebly up to their | 


door, or perched on rocks slippery and hard to 
mount; great clumps of lilacs and snowball- 
shrubs, enormous peonies, and phlox and holly- 
hocks, and cabbage-gardens and queer little 
shoemaker-shops—this, and all these, with one 
wide wandering street, down whose uncertain 
length the houses seem to be making solemn 
courtesies and pironettes—all these, we say, 
make Chef-de-Marbre, and make it for an idler, 
uncertain of himself or his whereabouts, a 
temptation and a delight for a Summer's so- 
journ. 

Three or four steeples (of that suicidal style 
of architecture which we will call American, 
per se; and denoting that people have their 
own orthodox or heterodox opinions), domi- 
nate the scene; while sun-browned faces, 
voices of preternatural hoarseness (like small 
speaking-trumpets with the influenza), and a 
general heartiness of manner, an Italian vio- 
lence of gesticulation, a ready wit and no small 
amount of personal beauty, characterize the 
inhabitants of this—in those 
secluded place. 

A traveler, entering the main thoroughfare 
of this busy hamlet at twilight, would have 
thought himself suddenly transported to some 
town of Southern Italy. As there, he would 
find the street and its little squares thronged 
with their inhabitants, the old folks sitting on 
the doorsteps, and the younger portion of the 
community strolling idly, hand-in-hand, bon- 
netless so far aS the young girls went, and 
singing gay songs or giving back some swift 
repartee in a vernacular almost as strange as a 


| foreign tongue. 


Beautiful they were, those young girls, and, 
with all their free ways, modest and pure. 
can remember well, though it was years ago, 


| their long black hair and glorious eyes, for the 


people were of half French, half Spanish ex- 
traction, and retained, with their beauty, their 
bravery and their wit, many of their native 
habits, customs, and forms of speech. 

But witb all this we have, in fact, nothing 
todo. Only of one day were we speaking, and 
of one among the many singular and eccentric 
characters—we mean Old Tom—which such a 
people and such circumstances would naturally 
call forth. 

Coming down one of these narrow lanes, as 
you must, the beach, with its innumerable lit- 
tle coves and gullies, meets the view; and 
down by the old Fort, whose point pierces into 
the deep blue waters, there, you will discover, 
is a place to fish, which, if old Tom is with you, 
will melt the heart and entirely subvert the 
prudence of any ordinary man. 

Old Tom is an institution in that rambling, 
antique, sunny old place. Simple, fine old 
Tom! Tall, bronzed, deliberate, with a voice 
that seems to be drawn from some deep well of 
sullen reverie—only old Tom is never sullen— 
steady of hand, master of fishes and all the 
illimitable art of drawing them to his toils, old 
Tom is a worthy successor of the Apostolic race. 

Half-crazed by the loss of property and fiiends 
in early life, Tom weathered the bitter gusts of 
fortune, but found himself stranded from all 
former energy and life; so he quietly subsided 
into purveyor for the good wives’ tables—the 
salt-water perch (cunners, in Tom’s quaint ver- 
nacular), the haddock, blackfish and mackerel 
coming to his bait, as if, like the Ladie in the 
ballad, 


“ He toled the birds out of their nest, 
And the fish out of the sea ;” 


but afterward, as it seemed, though it was not 
without many wise doubts and self-ponderings, 
Tom, as the Sabbath stillness and quiet of the 
old town began to be broken in upon by idle 
visitors, artists, and such strolling disturbers of 
the general peace, became all at once, and, it 
must be confessed, with some scandal to him- 
self, the professional Ike Walton and cicerone 
of the place. 

What he endured in bringing himself to 
such a determination is one, doubtless, of those 
secret processes of the mind which every man 
feels prudent to hide in his own bosom—like 
the machinery of a watch, we inclose such 
secret workings in a double case, glittering 
and resplendent, but whose opening-spring 
we care only our own fingers to meddle with ; 
for it was whispered, and many thought with 
truth, that this poor, humble, half-crazed old 
fisherman, with his gruff voice and kindly 
heart, his trembling hands and quiet, melan- 
choly ways, might, had wit been given him, 
have claimed an earl’s coronet in the old coun- 
try beyond the sea. So it was whispered, so it 
was believed ; though, I think, the only straw- 
berry-leaves he ever knew grew in the little 
garden behind his house, among whose foliage 
an old neighbor, childlike as himself, used to 
sew bits of red flannel, so that they blushed 
with fruit in the most unheard-of seasons of 
the year. 

But those ponderings, those shy doubts and 
shooting-pains of dying self-esteem, had passed, 
and Tom, as we have said, had become an 
institution. Happy was the man who could 
secure his services for a day’s fishing. Paid for 
his companionship and conversation (for in that 
light he chose to place it—and many a queer 
story he had to tell), he abstained with an ex- 
ultant solemnity from sharing in the spoils. 
The patient smile, the slow wisdom, the gravity 
with which he filled the occasion, never failed 
in attracting his employers, and, once attracted, 
they seldom forgot old Tom in subsequent visits. 
“Them fish,” he would begin, and then would 
follow some long story, embracing all the 
nature and humanity that a fish would be sup- 
posed capable of possessing. 

One September day, just as the sun was lift- 
ing over the level line of waters, and tipping 
with crimson the sails of the early boats loiter- 
ing out to their deep-sea fishing, we waited for 


more Ways tian one ; salt-barrels, fishing-nets, | old Tom on the point of the weather-beaten | was not different from hundreds of other well. 





| long ago, his life lay stranded ? 
| ing sea, where his hopes went down—on that 
| lonely beach, where they found him wrecked 


We | 











He forgets that time he’d the fever, the men | boats turned bottom-up in unexpected places, | fort, and watching the tide as it lazily and | dressed females you may see about the West 
| as if they were done with the sea, and now | brightly poured in among the rocks, pulling | End any fine day in the season. 
| out great strands of sea-weed, brown and glist- | 
| ening like a mermaid’s hair, we wandered | busy in rearranging some stock which had been 


over the life of this subdued and broken old 
man. But it was*useless to romance ; for, 


before sympathy had half-aroused itself, Tom’s | 
being empty, I believed I should be able to 


broad hand was on our shoulder, and his hearty 
‘Well, messmates !” put to flight all thoughts 
of anything save his honest, kindly face, his 
fishing-tackle, and his (not unodorous) mustard- 
box of bait. 

Through that long, calm day, peaceful and 
soothing as a cradle-song, Tom wandered and 
rambled through soft, bright vistas of his old, 
time-mellowed memories ; but when the after- 
noon began to throw the shadows of the old 
fort far out on the little bay, and the West 
streamed its long lances of flame across the 
sea, Tom grew very silent. Did he think of 
by-gone days? Did the glittering waves, the 
gorgeous clouds, the long, soft swell of the 
coming tide, drift him back to where, long, 
On that shin- 





and senseless, did the sparkle of his buoyant 


days—world- | life pale and soften into the quiet spirit that 
{marked him now? 
| brown eyes, shading them with his hand, to- 
| ward the sunset—eyes with the velvety, puz- 


As he turned his large | 


zled look you see in gazing deer—I wondered 
if the radiant clouds showed him no angel’s | 
wings, or if, perchance, an old-remembered | 
face looked tenderly out from their purple 
wrappings, and bade him good cheer! Per- 
haps not—perhaps such vagaries as these 
would sadly have bewildered old Tom. 

Years have passed since that September 
afternoon, for it was in the old by-gone times, 
and the turf rests over poor Tom now; but 
certain can we feel that, over his lonely grave, 
with its waving grass and forsaken headstone, 
children gather in their evening play, and tell 
old tales and jests of poor dead Tom, with the 
mingling mirth and pity, the tender, laughing 
sympathy, that childhood holds alone ! 


a | 
THE HOUSE IN ST. JOHN’S 
WOOD. 


SomME years ago I kept a linen-draper's shop. 
It was not a large shop, as times go, but, being 











in a leading thoroughfare, it brought me ina 
fair amount of money in the course of the year. 
So that I may truthfully say I kept my shop, 
my shop kept me—and kept me comfortably. | 

To assist me in my business, I had the ser- | 
vices of two respectable men, both capital sales- | 
men, both of gentlemanly appearance and | 
address—which, indeed, is necessary in our | 
trade, dealing almost entirely as we do with | 
ladies. As far Harley, the eldest, he was, from | 
a linen-drapering point of view, perfection. His | 
pride in his persuasive powers was 80 great, | 
that he would think it a very poor transaction 
in which he did not induce a customer to ex- 
pend three or four times the amount she had 
originally intended. Marston, the younger, 
was equally clever, but scarcely so cool and 
wary; that is to say, he was rather too suscep- 
tible when female loveliness was in question. 

For my own part, I had nothing to do but be 
my own shopwalker. My part it was to look 
pleasant, hand customers chairs, ‘‘wash my 
hands in invisible water,” or open my plate- 
glass doors to admit of the ingress and egress 
of the fair ladies who patronized me. Occa- 
sionally I would unbend so far as to carry bulky 
parcels to carriages waiting in the roadway, 
when there was no footman in attendance. For 
I had carriage customers: plenty of them. 

Whether they came in carriages, or whether 
they came on foot, all my customers were | 
treated with equal civility by myself and assist- 
ants. It will not do to make any distinctions 
in business. Politeness must be the order of 
the day, whether the sum spent be a sovereign 
or a sixpence. Perhaps, for instance, a shabby 
little old woman, apparently not worth the lat- 
ter coin, would lay out an amount that made 
even my well-drilled shopmen stare. Whereas 
her successor might probably be some rustling 
dame of aristocratic demeanor, who, after hav- 
ing turned over the whole stock, would walk 
out, having bought nothing. 

It may be imagined, served as I was by as- 
sistants so diligent, that I prospered. I did 
prosper. Carriages thronged to my little shop, 
from the stately barouche of May Fair to the 
wicked brougham from the wood named after 
Saint John. The yard measures were never 
idle. All day long, parcels of choice moire- 
antique or delicate mousseline de laine changed 
hands across the counter, to the clearance of 
my shop and the replenishment of my ex- 
chequer. These, as trade circulars informed 
the public, were the results of ‘‘ attention and 
excellence combined.” 

One rainy morning—I remember it well—the 
shop was less thronged than usual ; in fact, it 
was nearly empty. The reason, of course, was 
the weather: for our sensitive English ladies, 
even when protected by close carriages, dread 
nothing so much as wet. That morning, in 
particular, it was pouring as it only knows how 
to pour in London. The few customers had 
gradually departed, when, on a sudden, there 
dashed up to the curb a showy-looking street- 
cab, a four-wheeler. The reader may perhaps 
have observed that some cabs, drivers, horses 
and vehicles, are smarter than the generality. 
This was one of them. From it descended two 
ladigg, fashionably dressed. Of course I was 
immediately on the spot with the capacious 
umbrella we kept for that purpose behind the 
glass door, and quickly escorted them into the 
house. 

Iam a bad judge of people’s ages, especially 
of ladies’ ages ; but the elder of these two I 
should‘ have put down at eight-and-twenty, the 
younger at barely twenty-one. The latter was 
simply the prettiest girl I had ever seen. Her 
companion, though by no means bad-looking, 








—. 


Of my two men, Harley was unfortunately 
disturbed by a troublesome customer; pu it 
was without misgiving that I consigned the 
ladies to the care of Marston, since, the place 
keep my eye on him. 

The visitors, however, had no sooner seateq 
themselves, and mentioned the first article 
which they required, than a great noise OC. 
curred in front of the windows. I went out to 
see what was the matter, and found that the 
disturbance was caused by a drunken man 
He was by far one of the dirtiest, most Sottish 
vagabonds I had ever beheld. He had taken it 
into his tipsy head to be offended with some 
ticket or announcement which appeared on my 
articles, and he was holding forth, to a rapidly 
increasing crowd, on the rascality of tradesmen 
in general and linen-drapers in particular, The 
figure I presented may be imagined : standing 
there, with the rain pattering on my bare head 
and discoloring my spotless necktie, while | 
reasoned with the inebriated brute. To add to 
my exasperation, the mob jeered, as mobs wil] 
jeer when they see decent people in trouble, 
and it was some time before I could persuade 
the fellow to take his departure. 

When I returned, I found the ladies I had left 
inside had made considerable purchases, The 
articles bought, I saw, on looking over the bij] 
were of no little value in the aggregate. They 
were lying on the counter, packed in a large 
parcel, ready forremoval. But here a difficulty 
arose. Marston informed me, with much hegi- 
tation, that the ladies had not come prepared 
with so much money as was required to settle 
their account, having taken a fancy to many 
things they had not originally intended to buy; 


| **would I therefore kindly send some one with 


them to their residence, in charge of the goods, 
when the cash should be returned ?” 

What was I todo? There were the things 
made up. I could not be guilty of the dis 
courtesy of refusing such a reasonable request ; 
but I inwardly wished my too complaisant as- 
sistant at Jericho. As it happened, our solitary 
porter had been sent on a distant message, | 
could not spare either of my other employés, 
so, in the end, I consented to go myself, and 
was invited to take my seat inside the cab, 

Under any other circumstances such a téte.- 
téte with two pretty women for half an hour 
would have been agreeable ; but, as I always 
defer my amusements till atter business hours, 
I did not appreciate the situation. To say the 
truth, an indefinable feeling of uneasiness 
began to steal over me ag I sat there in the cab 
with the package on my knees, 

As for the ladies, they chatted gayly with 
each other, occasionally addressing a remark to 
myself, to which my thoughts prevented me 
from giving more than a monosyllabic response. 
Then, perhaps putting me down as a churiish 
fellow, they confined their conversation to 
themselves. 

At length our drive came to an end, and we 
stopped before a house. That is to say, we 
drew up at a door placed in a high wall. But 
there was nothing remarkable about that, as 
hundreds of private houses are thus concealed 
in the semi-aristocratic locality that lies north- 
west of London. 

In answer to the cabman’s ring, a man in 
black, apparently a servant out of livery, pre- 
sented himself, after much unlocking and un- 
bolting. ‘* A man-servant to answer the bell,” 
thought I; ‘‘ well, I am sure of my money from 
people who live in such style as this” We 
tradespeople have, I admit, an absurd venera- 
tion for people who keep butlers and fvotmer. 
But so it is, and I suppose will be to the end of 
the chapter. Notwithstanding, however, all 
my respect for wealth, as represented in this 
manner, the same feeling of fear came over me 
again as I was about to cross the threshold. | 
hesitated. ‘‘ Pshaw !” said I to myself, ‘ what 
nonsense is this ?” and went in. 

I should mention that the cabman was 
directed to wait ; I presumed to convey me back 
to town. 

The man in black leisurely proceeded to re- 
fasten the door. There were certainly an ul- 
usual number of locks and bolts for a private 
residence ; but that, I thought, was no business 
of‘mine. While the man was so engaged, I had 
leisure to look around me. What I saw, was 4 
lawn surrounded on all sides by the high walls 
already mentioned. In the centre of the lawn 
was an ordinary-looking house ; ordinary, that 
is, but for its height—three stories, Another 
peculiarity about this house was, that the wit- 
dows of the upper floors did not display the 
usual arrangement of blinds and curtains, but 
were whitened. Again I thought that was no 
business of mine. Finally, I observed before 
entering the house that there were several tall 
trees on the edge of the grounds, which gave @ 
still more secluded aspect. This, joined to the 
whitened windows and the utter ‘silence pre- 
vailing, imparted to the whole place a most 
depressing air. For the third time I thought, 
but this time with a slight shudder, that it was 
no business of mine. 

Nothing could exceed the politeness of the 
ladies. No sooner was I fairly inside than they 
insisted upon relieving me of my parcel. Thet 
in the most coaxing manner they entreated me 
to go upstairs to the’drawing-room and partake 
of some refreshment, when they would rejoil 
me and settle accounts. I did not like to lose 
sight of the goods in a strange house, but 4 
glance at the beautiful, ingenuous face of the 
younger of my hostesses, disarmed my reluct- 
ance, and I went up to the door pointed out 
to me. 

I found myself in a shabby-looking room, 
with shabby furniture half concealed by dirty 
chintz. No pictures, no mirrors, no nick- 
nacks, lady’s needlework, or anything else one 
expects to see in a drawing-room, And as for 
the carpet on the floor, I wouldn’t have given 4 
shilling a yard for it. The windows of this 
room were in the direction looking on the 
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a way up, I could not see out. The reader 
will know what I mean if he have ever been in 
an artist’s studio and observed the arrangement 
of his shutters, so as to admit only of a top | 
light. But this was evidently not an artist’s | 
studio. What did the people mean then by | 
having their shutters half closed? Upon in-| 
specting these shutters more narrowly, I found 
that they were not movable, but were nailed in 
their places. At last I gave it up and retreated 
to a chair by the empty fireplace, where I 
wondered that such elegant ladies should be | 





most noted convict prisons, Their employer, 
the proprietor of the illegal private lunatic 
asylum, shared their fate. I had also the satis- 
faction of knowing that my successful alarm 
caused the mysterious rooms with the whitened 
windows to give up their secrets. 

As for my two lady customers, whether they 
were in collusion with the madhouse people or 
not, I cannot tell. I never saw them again— 
or my goods either, They had disappeared, 
after discharging the cabman, no one knew 
whither. As for me, whenever a sudden shiver 


As the shutters, however, were pulled being the color of the uniform at one of our | day, hoarse, unearthly yells resounded close py, 


and, thinking that all the wild beasts of the 


forest had broken loose upon us, we gave our- | 


selves up for dead women. 
Then the light grew blood-red, as, with a 


fearful jerk, the palanquit; were pullod asun- | 


der; and we believed, for an instant, that 
, we had descended into uc infernal regions, as 
the torches glared brightly in our eyes and 
fell on the scared faces and uncouth gestures 
| of the dastardly bearers, who had returned at 
last, accompanied by a score of wild-looking vil- 
| lagers, brandishing huge sticks on high, and 


contented with such a miserable drawing- | passes through my frame, my family and friends | vociferously acquainting us that the tiger had 


room. 
The refreshment spoken of was a long time 


in coming. Meanwhile I mused on the little | 
train of incidents which had brought me where | 
I was. One thing seemed to me very extra- | 
ordinary, viz., that such bright young creatures | 
as those I had just left should live in such an | 
out-of-the-way place. The building was more | 
like a convent than anything else ; yet those 

young ladies looked quite the reverse of nuns. 

But the time was flying. I had been in the | 
room about ten minutes, and there was no ap- 
pearance of either the refreshment or the 
ladies. An old-fashioned bellpull was on one 
side of the mantelpiece. I pulled it. Next | 
moment I heard the answering tinkle in the | 
basement. Five minutes more elapsed, then a 
heavy step was audible or the stairs. The door 
opened. The man in black ! 

I should say that he was not an amiabie-look- 
ing man at any time, but the gloomy surround- 
ings gave his stern, dark face a very repulsive 
expression. I determined to be civil. 

‘ Those ladies,” I began, mildly, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
they have forgotten me.” 

“Oh, no, they have not!” he answered, 
stolidly. 

‘‘ Then please tell them,” I continued, ‘ that 
my time is precious, and I will thank them to 
attend to me, for I want to get back to my | 
shop.” | 

The reply was in a sort of rough, soothing | 
tone: ‘*My good man, it’s all right; make | 
yourself at home. You shall want for nothing: | 
I'll see that you’re made comfortable.” 

“Comfortable !” I shouted. ‘‘What do you 
mean? I want my money !” 

Before I finished he was gone, and I heard 
him locking the door behind him. 

I was now seriously alarmed. Things began 
to wear an ugly look. I forgot all about my 
lost property in the more overpowering sensa- 
tion of loss of liberty. But every other feeling 
was rapidly mastered by indignation. Was I. 
an inoffensive man who had committed no 
crime, to be treated in this way with impunity ! 
Not if I could help it! Then I kicked and 
thumped violently at the door, shouting at the 
same time with all my might. The door was a 
strong one of oak. It defied my efforts. I 
only got cut knuckles and bruises for my pains. 
Still I hallooed all the more. The noise, at 
length, brought up the man in black. As soon 
as he opened the door I screamed out: ** What 
is the meaning of this? You scoundrel!” and 
attempted to get past him. It was of no use. 
The villain was far more powerful thanI. He 
seized me by the throat, and dashed me back- 
ward with such violence that I reeled against 
the opposite wall, my head coming in contact 
with a projecting piece of moulding. Then, see- 
ing me leaning there, apparently half-stunned, 
the fellow went out again, locking the door as 
before. : 

I remained perfectly quiet for some time, 
trying to collect my scattered faculties. It 
seemed some monstrous nightmare. One short 
hour before, I was happy, prosperous, peacefully 
following my vocation—now trapped, cheated, 
and a prisoner ! 

And, as far as I knew, I had not an enemy in 
the world. No one would benefit by my incar- 
ceration, unless it was those two beautiful fiends 
who had lured me into the snare: and even 
they would only be gainers by the eleven or 
twelve pounds, which was the value of that 
fatal parcel. 

Casting my eye round the room again, I 
spied in a corner a small cupboard, which I 
had not before noticed. Instantly I was down 
on my knees ransacking it. All sorts of odds 
and ends were there. Several things puzzled 
me. What could be the meaning of those 
strong handkerchiefs, tied in the middle in 
such huge, firm knots? Three or four pairs of 
steel handcuffs were equally inexplicable. At 
last, I came to a long roll of something, in mate- 
rial and stoutness like strong corsage. What 
was this? Straps! Buckles! Merciful powers! 
It was a strait waistcoat! I groaned aloud. I 
knew where I was now. 

The discovery, though, roused me to instant 
exertion. I dragged the heavy table to the 
foot of one of the windows. Upon the table I 
piled two or three of the dingy chairs, and then, 
at the infinite risk of my neck, climbed to the 
top. Quick as thought I dashed my already 
bruised hands through the glass, and gave one 
loud, prolonged cry for help. Help! 

I had no time for another effort. The noise 
made in dragging the furniture about must 
have roused the wretches below, for the door 
burst open, and in rushed two men in black. 
By them I was dragged to the gropnd, thrown 
down, bound, and speedily enlightened as to 
the use of the knotted handkerchiefs by being 
Then I 








gagged till I was nearly choked. 
fainted, 

I was restored to consciousness by some one 
dashing water in my face. Gradually, I became 
aware of several dark figures, gruff voices, 
flashing lanterns—the police ! 

‘““T tell you he ain’t no more mad than you 
are. I brought him here myself. It’s Mr. —-, 
of —— Street, ——.” 

That rough hoarse voice was sweeter then 
than the divinest strains of Patti or Nilsson. It 
was the cabman. By him my cry had been 
heard as he was returning late in the evening 
to his stables. 

I am happy to say that the twe men in black 
became shortly after two men in gray, that 





ask no questions. They know that I am think 
ing of the house in St. John’s Wood. 








THE TIGER SENTINEL. 


AccorDING to Indian custom, the evening 
meal had been taken long after sundown; and 
it was striking a quarter to midnight when I 
and another lady, bidding farewell to numerous 
friends, started on our route ‘down the 
country ”— vide Anglo-Indian phraseology. 
Trains were not the mode of locomotion in 
those days, and only about twenty «miles of 
rail—from Calcutta to a French settlement 
called Serampore —- had been accomplished, 
under the difficulties of the monsoon and the 
fierce meridian sun. 

My friend and I, attired in loose morning 
wrappers, reclined comfortably, at full length, 
in the commodious ‘ palanquins” that every- 
body has heard of. On a shelf above our feet 
were the usual provisions for such a journey— 
wine, biscuits, and a big vial full of laudanum, or 
ginger—travelers in India bearing in mind that 
an attack of cholera, or some such ghostly 
visitant, might easily present itself amidst the 
forests, many a mile distant from medical aid, 
or even from any European habitation. 

Side by side we jolted along with the ordi- 
nary monotonous * grunt” of the men who 
curried us. We were transported so evenly 
and in such close vicinity, that we were en- 
abled to chat comfortably together. On the 
outer side of our conveyances, the ‘ Masal- 
wallahs” flourished their torches aloft, reno- 
vating the light continually by drops of gil 
from a rude sort of pipkin, and appearing 
themselves, in their half-nude figures and ebon 
physiognomies, the impersonation of those hor- 


rible hobgoblins that are held in terrorism over | 


children’s heads in the nursery. On we went, 
through the brushwood, over sandy plains, be- 
neath luxuriant mango-topes, between vistas of 
fragrant baubal, crushing down ruthlessly fields 
of the green grain, intersected by nettles; 
wading through ditches of water, and never 
halting on our steady progress, save for a few 
seconds, to allow of a change in the shoulders | 
of our human ‘‘ beasts” of burden. Every five | 
miles of our journey, out of the gradualiy- 
deepening darkness of the night, loomed the 
dusky forms of the “relay,” emerging, weird- 
like and fantastic, from some tumble-down 
“serai,” or roadside inn, with hubble-bubbles 
in hand, and sleep heavy on their lids. 

At length the brushwood began to grow 
taller and taller, the boughs of trees struck 
against the palanquins as we passed, the feet 
of the bearers glided with a rustle through the 
long, tangled grass, and the light from the 
stars grew dimmer each moment, as the thick 
foliage of the jungle met in a canopy overhead ; 
and our carriers, fatigued, forgot to replenish 
the oil of the torches, that burnt gradually 
more and more faintly. Sleep overcame us as 
well, and my friend and I were fast falling into | 
the arms of Morpheus, when, all of a sudden, 
down went our conveyances, touching each 
other, with an awful thud on the hard ground ; 
and, shrieking out, ‘‘Sarc!” (tiger), the cow- 
ardly natives, leaving us to our fate, scampered 
off as quickly as their legs could take them 
into the pervading gloom. 

Our first instinct of preservation was to bang 
to the outer doors of our fragile fort and 
double-lock them ; our next action was to clasp 
one another’s hands, and send up a prayer to 
Providence for our safety. Breathless we sat, 
straining every nerve to catch each trivial 
sound, and not daring to speak one word of 
mutual comfort or hope. 

Round the palanquins the animal kept stalk- 
ing, like a sentinel with a measured tread, 
switching his heavy tail against the door, and 
doubtless scenting the dainty fare that awaited, 
in indescribable agony, the success of his ef- 
forts to arrive at it; then his movements 
became more energetic, and we heard him 
grating himself against the sides; and then, 
all of a sudden, he seemed to spring and fall 
heavily, on the roof of our paltry stronghold. 
Oh, who could describe the terror that we felt! 
and each minute that lagged on its course 
seemed to lengthen into hours, or even days. 
What on earth was to become of us we knew 
not ; deserted by our attendants in the midst of 
the thickest jungle, and with no apparent 
means of escape from the bloodthirsty brute, 
who never appeared to weary of his efforts to 
force himself through our brittle walls. 

Supposing the natives did not return to us, 
of food we had a paucity, and the small supply 
of water we had brought had already been 
used to assuage the thirst of a sultry night of 
the Indian Summer. We dared not even open 
an aperture to the extent of an inch, that we 
might inhale a breath of air, for horror of con- 
fronting our deadly enemy. Fear and suspense 
grew each instant more insupportable, and 
firmer we held each other’s hands, while big 
beads of perspiration gathered on our brows, 
and the loud beating of our hearts was audible 
in the awful silence that we kept. And still 
the time wore on, with no sign of succor. 

A tiny streak of light glimmered suddenly 
between the roofs of the two palanquins, and 
we knew that the dawn was breaking with 4 
soft roseate hue, and was peeping down upon 


| bolted, and we were safe ! 


| THE NEW JERSEY CREVASSE. 
ON Monday morning, June 19th, David Wil- 
liams, captain of a canal-boat, was coming up 
the Morris and Essex Canal; while crossing 
the seven-mile level between New Village and 
| Broadway, in Morris County, N. J., just as he 
reached the farm of John McKinney, he sud- 
denly heard a great rushing or rumbling noise, 
like muffied thunder. His boat trembled, and 
he said to the boy at the rudder, “ There’s an 
earthquake, Billy.” The captain ran to the 
| bow of his double-sectioned craft, and, to 
| his wonder and dismay, saw an immense 
| Whirlpool ahead of him. He at once jerked 
the mule that was hauling the boat, and ran 
the vessel hard against the towpath shore. In 
a few minutes the boat was hard aground, and 
the water in the canal had begun very rapidly 
to recede. He jumped ashore ; but no sooner 
had his feet touched the towpath, than another 
sound struck his ears. It was almost like the 
report of a cannon. Looking over into the 
cornfield on the eastern side of the canal, he 
saw an immense hole in the earth. An alarm 
was at once sounded, and the villagers turned 
out in a body to look upon the wonderful 
scene. A careful survey of the sunken places 
was made, and efforts were at once begun to 
fill the hole in the canal. 

The principal sink in the cornfield was found 
to be about twenty feet in diameter, and nearly 
twenty-five feet deep. The hole was cut as 
regularly as if it had been made by an immense 
bore. At its bottom lay a little puddle of 
water, but the earth which had been carried 
away was nowhere to be seen. This cavity is 
; about one hundred and fifty feet from the 
canal, and is on descending ground. About 
seventy-five feet from this hole is another, 
much less in diameter, but quite as deep. All 














| in a ten-acre lot) are large fissures in the earth | 
| —the whole lot, in fact, being cracked in every 
direction. On the westerly side of the canal | 
rises a dense woodland. There are four holes | 
in this land ; the largest is near the canal. It 

is nearly round, is about twenty feet in dia- | 
meter, and is about twenty feet deep as near as | 
can be ascertained. When the surface of the | 
earth went down and made this hole, it carried | 
with it a chestnut tree, which is now nearly 

hidden from sight. The others are smaller. 

The important question was, how to fill the 

crevasse in the canal. Trees were cut down, 

hundreds of bundles of cornstalks were ob- 
tained, and these were thrown into the vortex, 

down which the water was still pouring, and 

disappearing as fast as it descended. Finally, 

after nearly @ day’s work, a bed or bag was 
formed, into which the earth was thrown and 
** nuddled,” until it was thought safe to turn 
the water into the level again. But on the night ; 
of June 21st, another break occurred in the 
canal—the bottom dropped out, as in the case 
above named, and the water was drained off the 
level, again putting a stop to the passage of 
boats. As soon as possible, a large force of men 
were set at work to fill up this new hole, and 
after several hours’ labor, they succeeded in 
effecting a stoppage. Mud-scows were loaded 
with clay, and this was dumped into the hollow | 
until a new bed was made for the canal. How 
long the bottom will remain safe is a question 
which even the most experienced canallers 
cannot answer. Most of the canalmen are of 
the opinion that the break in the canal is at- 
tributable to the limestone formation at the 
bottom of the canal. This stone, they say, has 
been resolved into quicksand, and subterranean 
streams constantly sloughing it have worn it 
away until the water in the canal has broken 
through and run into the earth, causing the 








around both of these excavations (which are | 


| disease reached its height the sick horses were 
transferred to Riker’s Island. A large number 
of the sick were retained at the stable hospital 
for treatment. At these stables a large por- 
tion of the sheds are set aside to form a sick- 
ward. A hundred animals were here receiving 
| treatment at the time of our artist’s visit. The 
| disease is not, as was at first supposed, a mal- 
| ady of recent origin, but has long been known 
|in Algiers and other parts of northern Africa, 
| where the horses have from time to time suf- 
| fered severely from its effects. The Becouins 
| term it Boraix, and attribute it to an inflam- 
| mation of the bowels, caused by an inhalation 
| Of the sands of the desert, The endemic has 
| also made at-different times frightful inroads 
|; among the cavalry of the French army stationed 
| in Africa, Toe French designated it as an in- 
| flammation of the stomach, and call it para- 
| phlegie. Their treatment is an injection of tur- 
| pentine and sulphate of zinc, with boluses of 
tar-balls administered at short intervals. 

| The veterinary surgeons of New York have 
| been busy with their dis-ections and experi- 
| ments, and it is hoped will discover the cause 
| and hit upon the proper remedy for this alarm- 
ing distemper. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Benevo.ent ladies are distributing flowers 
| in the New York hospitals, 


A waKE of borax has been discovered in 
Washington Territory. 


ALEXANDER H. Srepuens has bought an 
interest in the Atlanta (Ga.) Sun. 


Crass-DAy was celebrated Jun» 23d, both at 
Harvard and Brown Universities. 


Tue Louisiana cotton crop is almost ruined 
by rains and overflows. It is thought the American 
crop will amount to only 2,800,000 bales, 


Tere are 122,715 scholars in the 402 
Sunday-schools of Philadelphia, whom 12,078 teachers 
instruct. 

Watrer Scort, a cousi:. 0 Sir Walter, and 
| bearing a striking resemblance to the author of 
Waverley, is now residing in Fali River, Mass. 


Tue horrors of the famine ia Persia are 
increased by the story that corpses are disin‘erred 
for food, 

Mr. Mortey, with his son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan, intend to 
return to America early in September, 


An earthquake shock was distinctly felt 
about 10 o’clock P.M., June 18th, in many places on 
| Long Island and Staten Island, and in New Jersey. 


Tue State of Michigan contains 5,144 in- 
land lakes, covering an area of i,214 miles, besides a 
water-front on the great lakes of more than 1,850 miles, 


Butter is now imported from Australia to 
England, and is said to arrive in large quantities and 
in good order. It is only a few years ago since the 
reverse Was the case. 


T'ne value of the bronzes, statues and pic- 
tures destroyed by the Communists in Adolphe 
Thiers’s private residence in Paris, is estimated at 
$500,000. 

Tue old cable of 1865 has been grappled 
and repaired. It will soon be ready for use again, 
and it is an interesting question whether it will work 
as well as ever or not, 


Reat estate agents at Cape May claim that 
they have rented fifty per cent. more cottages up to 
the present time, this year, than they had disposed 
of at the same period last year. 


Tue Papal celebration of June 16th was a 
failure in Brussels, because the clerical party used it to 
insult the liberals—the latter smashed the illumi- 
nated windows. 


Or two hundred and _ fifty-five Summer- 
residing families at Newport, R. I., one hundred and 
fifty are from New York, forty from Boston, fifteen 
from Philadelphia, fifteen from Providence, and thirty- 
five from scattering cities. 


Most countries burn gas of home manufac- 
ture. Canada is an exception. The Clifton House at 
Niagara Falls consumes gas brought over from 
America in tubes laid along the Suspension Bridge. 


“DecemBer 20th, 1620: Being the Sabbath, 
we rested ’’—a quotation from the journal of Gcvernor 
William Bradford—has been chiseled on a prominent 
rock, which was used by the Pilgrims for shelter, on 
Clark’s Island. 

A German writer urges that the present is 
an excellent opportunity of making, from recent 
Franco-Prussian battle-fields, a fine collection of 
Turco and other skulls, to aid in the study of crani- 
ology and ethnology. 

A Marve journal insists that the statement 
that butter can be made by burying the cream under 








holes in the cornfield and in the wood. In 
August last, the bottom of the canal gave out | 
near Stewartville, and. was followed by the 
sinking of a portion of a field near by. | 
The shock of earthqaake which on Sunday 
night occurred in the vicinity of New York, can | 
hardly have caused the caving-in of the Morris | 
and Essex Canal, hough its ramifications may 
possibly have reached the region, and precipi- 
tated the result of causes long preparing. 











THE HORSE DISEASE. 

Mvucu alarm exists among the owners of 
horses in this city and vicinity in consequence 
of the disease that seems to have become epi- 
demic in the leading stables. This distemper 
first appears in the hind-quarters of the animal 
in the form of paralysis, gradually working 
along the spinal cord until it reaches the brain, 
when the use of the limbs is almost entirely 
lost. The favorite treatment thus far has been 
to suspend the animal in a sling, and apply 
mustard externally along the spinai cord. The 
appetite is not affected, although from the first 
the bowels become constipated. Veterinary 
surgeons say that the disease is not contagious. | 
They give it no particular name, some pro- 
nouncing it cerebro-spinal meningitis, while 
others say that it differs from that sufficiently 
to be called a distinct disease. 

It first made its appearance about four weeks 
ago in the stables of the Second Avenue Rail- 





our distress through the narrow interstices of 
the branches that -were tightly interlaced to-| 


mastiff 
gether above, And, with the first glimmer of taken ill, and about thirty die4. When the | beast cf noble lineage, 


road. At the Third Avenue Railroad stables 
about three hundred and fifty horses were 





ground, inclosed in cloths, for twenty-four hours, is 
not a joke, as the experiment has been tried in Bel- 
fast with complete success. 


Mr. Srsiey, of Rochester, N. Y., has given 
Cornell University $10,000 for the equipment of the 
department of civil mechanical engineering, and 
another gift of $30,000 to the college, from a source 
not yet announced, has just been made. 


Tue Esquimaux of Labrador, who have 
never been known to engage in the cod and herring 
fisheries of their region, have this year prepared their 
own skiffs, and negotiate with the me ts of Har- 
bor Grace and St. John’s, N. F., for the usual supplies 
required by the other fishermen of the island. 


Wuen James Russell Lowell was last in 
Rome, @ mendicant monk met the poet in the Corso 
one day, and asked for a contribution to repair a 
monastery. ‘You should not ask me for aid,” re- 
marked Lowell in choice Tuscan, ‘‘for | am @heretic.’? 
“That makes no difference,” replied the astute friar. 
“Your money is orthodox !” ‘the poet reciated 
the witticism, and made the contribution ed for. 


Tue remains of Ugo Foscolo, the cele- 
brated Italian t and patriot, were disinterred at 
Chiswick churchy on the 7th instant, in the pres- 
ence of the Italian Minister and a number of dis- 
ti hed Italians, for the purpose of being remover 
to Italy, to be reinterred in the Church of La Santa 
Croce, at Florence. Although the body has been 
under ground forty-four years, the form was intoct 
and the features still perfect ! 


Ix the London dog-show, this year, is exhi- 
bited a mastiff of a breed reputed to be the purest 
and oldest of ascertained ree in England. is 
descended from ancestry said to have been in the 
session of phe | Leigh—from whom the lent 
family, still in Cheshire, Leigh of e, is 
descended—who in 1415 was saved, when gz ap- 

arently dead on the field of battle at Agincourt, by 
bitch ; $5,000 was the price put upon thi 
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MOVING OFF A SICK HORSE TO HOSPITAL, AND RAISING A HORSE FOR TREATMENT. 
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IN THE RAIN. 
I sir alone at my window-pane, 
And watch the drops of the falling rain. 


And my soul grows sad with each weary dash 
That strikes and patters against the sash. 


For something comes to my heart once more— 


A shadowy dream of the days of yore. 


And I listen and hear it again, again— 
A life-tale told with the voice of rain. 
* * * x * 
A shower at close of a Summer day, 
When fields were sweet with the scent of hay— 


A rush and rustle o’er thatch and eaves, 
And twitter of birds under sheltering leaves— 


And two that stood by the old barn-door, 
’Mid golden grain on the threshing-floor, 


Watching the furious storm-rack fly, 
Till sunset burst through the western sky, 


And lit up something—ah, glad and plain— 
Love’s rainbow arch, through the falling rain. 


as * * * a 
The cold dark Sea has no tinge of light, 


Save the changing gleam of the foam-caps 
white. 


The sands are wet, and the bare rocks show 
A glistening black by the lightning’s glow. 


And one boat, weary with wind and tide, 
Is wrestling, alone, since the daylight died. 


No strength, save the might of a feeble oar, 
No guide, save the gleam of a treacherous 
shore— 


No voice, save the moan of the rushing wave, 
No eye to pity—no hand to save— 


No heart to thrill with an answering pain— 
No help—no hope—in the driving rain. 
* * * * * 


Two gray stones stand where the fields are 
green, ‘ 
And a low grave stretches its length between. 


And its shadow flits o’er the greensward floor, 
And speeds away to the old barn-door. 


And there in the Summer the sunlight plays, 
And white snow winds it in Wintry days. 


And it hears the song that the sweet winds 
make, 
And the murderous sound of the Ocean’s break. 


And in it is sleeping—Oh, weary pain— 
Why does it haunt me again, again, 
For ever and aye, in the dreary rain! 


THE BURIED TREASURE. 


By MM. ErRcCKMANN-CHATRAIN. 








OnE night, in the month of September, 1828, 
Furbach, the worthy and respectable book- 
seller of the Rue Neuhauser, Munich, awoke 
suddenly and in astonishment, at hearing foot- 
steps in the garret over his chamber. Some- 
body was pacing to and fro in trouble of mind. 
One of the flat skylights in the roo‘ was opened, 
and long-drawn sighs were breathed into the 
silence. 

At that moment the clock of the Jesuits’ 
chapel struck one, and, underneath Monsieur 
Furbach’s bedroom, horses clattered and 
stamped in their stable. 

The garret was occupied by the coachman, 
Nicklausse, a tall, good-humored fellow from 
Pitcherland, dry, wiry, an excellent manager 
of horses, and not without education, having 
had some little schooling at the Seminary of 
Marienthal; but simple-minded and super- 
stitious to such a degree, that he constantly 
carried about with him, under his shirt, a 
small bronze cross, which he kissed every 
morning and evening, though he was over 
thirty years of age. 

Monsieur Furbach listened. After a while 
the skylight was closed, the footsteps were 
stilled, the coachman’s bed creaked, and all was 
silent. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old bookseller, ‘ the 
moon’s at the full to-night; Nicklausse is 
beating himself about the chest and lamenting 
his sins, poor devil !” 

And, without further troubling himself about 
the matter, he turned round in his bed and 
went off to sleep again. 

Next morning, about seven o’clock, Monsieur 
Furbach, his feet in his slippers, was quietly 
taking his breakfast before descending to his 
shop,:when two little taps sounded on his door. 

“Come in!” he cried, considerably surprised 
at receiving so early a visit. 

The door opened, and Nicklausse appeared, 
dressed in a gray blouse, his head covered with 
a wide-brimmed mountaineer’s felt hat, and his 
hand clutching a stout wild-apple cudgel, just 
as he had presented himself on first arriving 
from his village. He was pale. 

** Monsieur Furbach,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve come to 
ask you to give me my discharge. Thank 
Heaven! I am at last going to be at ease, and 
able to help my grandmother Orchel, of Vange- 
bourg.” 

‘*Have you come in for an inheritance ?” 
asked the old bookseller. 

‘*No, Monsieur Furbach ; I’ve had a dream. 


I dreamed of a treasure, between twelve and one | 


o'clock, and I’m going to lay my hand on it.” 

The good {fellow spoke with so much convic- 
tion, that Monsieur Furbach was completely 
taken aback. 

‘*You’ve had a dream, eh?” he said, 

‘““Yes, monsieur. I’ve seen the treasure as 
plainly as I see you, in a very low-roofed vault 
in an old castle. There was the figure of a noble- 
man lying above it with joined hands, and a 
large iron pot on his head.” : 


| But where was it, Nicklausse ?” 
‘““Ah! that I don’t know. 


and the crowns. The gold pieces fill a coffin 
six feet long. I seem to see them now!” 

The eyes of Nicklausse glittered in a strange 
fashion. 

‘Come, come,” my poor Nicklausse—come, 
come !” cried old Furbach. ‘ Let us be reason- 
able; sit down. A dream—very well, very 
well. In the time of Joseph, I don’t say that 
dreams mayn’t have meant something ; but at 
this time of day things are different—every- 
| bodydreams. I myself have dreamt a hundred 
times of riches, but, unfortunately, I have 
never found ’em. Think of what you are 
about: you are going to give up a good place 
to run after a castle which perhaps has no ex- 
istence.” 

‘**T have seen it,” said the coachman. “It is 
a big castle falling into ruins; below it there 
is a village, a long, steep, winding road, a very 
old church. Many people still live in this part 
of the country, and a large river flows 
near.” 

“You’ve dreamed the whole of it, I've no 
doubt,” said Monsieur Furbach, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

A moment later, wishing to bring the man 
back to reason by some means or other, he 
demanded : 

‘Your vault—what was that like ?” 

‘* It resembled an oven.” 

* And you went down into it with a light, no 
doubt ?” 


‘But, if you had no tight, how could you see 
the coffin, the knight, 
gold ?” 

‘They were lighted by a ray of the moon.” 

** Come, that won’tdo! Does the moon shine 
ina vault? Your dream, you see, hasn’t com- 
mon sense.” 

Nicklausse began to lose his temper. 
strained himself, however, and said - 

“I’ve seen it. I care nothing about all the 
rest ; and, as to the knight, here it is,” he 
cried, opening his blouse—‘ here it is!” 

He drew from his bosom the little bronze 
cross suspended from a ribbon, and laid it on 
the table with an air of ecstasy. 

Monsieur Furbach, who was a great amateur 
of medals and antiquities, was surprised at the 
strange and truly precious workmanship of this 
relic. He examined it closely, and found that 
it belonged to the twelfth century. In place of 
the effigy of the Saviour, on the centre limb 
was represented, in high relief, the figure of a 
knight, with hands joined in the attitude of 
prayer. No date was upon it. , 

During this examination, Nicklausse anx- 
iously followed the bookseller’s every gesture. 

“It’s very beautiful,” said Monsieur Furbach, 
“and I shouldn’t be altogether astonished at 
your having looked at it until you had come 
to believe it represented a knight keeping 
guard over a treasure ; but, trust me, the true 
treasure to be looked after is that of the Cross 
itself; the rest isn’t worth talking about.” 
Nicklausse returned no answer; only, after 
he had passed the ribbon over his neck, he 
said : 

“T shall go—the holy Virgin will enlighten 
me. When Heaven wishes to do good to us, 
we ought to profit by it. You have always 
treated me well, Monsieur Furbach, it is true ; 
but Heaven commands me to be gone. It is, 
besides, time for me to marry; and I have 
seen there, in my dream, a young girl who 
seemed born expressly to become my wife.” 
‘“*In what direction are you going ?” asked 
the bookseller, who couldn’t help smiling at 
soch simplicity. 
‘‘ Whichever direction the wind blows from,” 
replied Nicklausse—“ that’s the surest way.” 
‘You are quite decided ?” 
‘*Yes, monsieur.” 
“Very well; then we must settle your ac- 
count. I am sorry to lose so good a servant; 
but I have no right to hinder you in following 
your vocation.” 
They descended together to the counting- 
house, and, after consulting his books, Monsieur 
Furbach counted out to Nicklausse two hundred | 
and fifty Austrian florins, the accumulation of 
his savings, with interest, for six years ; after 
which the worthy man wished him good-speed, 
and set himself to look out for another coach- 
man. 
For a long time the old bookseller related 
this strange story, laughing heartily at the 
simplicity of the folks of Pitcherland, and re- | 
commending them to his friends and acquaint- 
ances as excellent servants. 
Some years later, Monsieur Furbach, having 
married his daughter, Mademoiselle Anna Fur- 
bach, to the rich bookseller Rubeneck, of Leip- 
sic, retired from business. But he had so 
firmly contracted the habit of working, that, in 
spite of being sixty years of age, inaction very 
soon became insupportable to him. It was 
then that he made several journeys into Italy, 
France, and Belgium. 
In the early Autumn days of 1838, he visited 
the banks of the Rhine. He was a little, keen- 
eyed old man, with red cheeks, and a carriage 
still firm. He was to be seen trotting about 
the deck of the steamer, his nose in the air, 
his overcoat tightly buttoned, an umbrella 
under his arm, and a silk cap drawn over bis 
ears, chatting and asking about everything, 
taking notes, and freely consulting his guide- 
book. 
One morning, between Frisenheim and Neu- 
bourg, after having spent the night in the 
| cabin of the dampschiff, in company with thirty 
| other passengers—women, children, tourists, 
| tradesmen—heaped upon the benches, Mon- 
| sieur Furbach, happy to escape such a vapor- | 
bath, went upon deck at break of day. | 
| It was about four o’clock in the morning, and 
| a heavy mist hung upon theriver. The steam 
roared, the vessel chopped slowly along, a few 
distant lights trembled in the mist, and, at 
times, great noises arose amid the darkness. | 
' But, dominating all, was the voice of old Rhine, | 


and the pieces of | 


He re- 








| recounting the eternal legend of the generations 


| margraves, whose lairs were becoming dis- 
| tinguishable in the awakening light. 

| Leaning, thoughtful-eyed, against the side of 
the vessel, the old bookseller saw these me- 
mories defile before him. The stoker and the 
engineer moved about him, some sparks flew 
into the air, a lantern swung at the end of its 
cord, the breeze threw jets of spray before it ; 
other passengers glided, like shadows, up from 
the cabin. 

Monsieur Furbach, having turned his head, 
perceived a dark mass of ruins on the right 
bank of the stream, and a number of small 
houres, ranged steplike, at the foot of vast 
ramparts ; a flying bridge swept the frothy 
river, with its long, dragging rope. 

He went under the lantern, opened his 
guide-book, and read : 

“Vieux Brisach, Brisacum and Brisacus mons, 
founded by Drusus; formerly the Capital of 
Brisgau, passed for being one of the strongest 
towns in Europe: the key of Germany. Ber- 
nard V. de Zoehringen built the fortified castle. 
Frederic Barbarossa caused the relics of Saint 
Gervais and Saint Protais to be transported 
there, into the church of Saint Etiennne. Gus- 
tave Horn, a Swede, tried to take it in 1633, 
after having gained great advantages over the 
Imperialists ; he failed. Brisach was ceded to 
France by the treaty of Westphalia; it was 
given back at the peace of Ruyswick, in ex- 





**No, monsieur.” | 


change for Strasbourg. It was burnt by the 
French in 1793; its fortifications were de- 
molished in 1814.” 

‘ So,” said he to himself, “this is the old 
Brisach of the Counts of Eberstein, of Osgaa, 
of Zoehringen, of Suabia, and of Austria. I 
can’t go by that without seeing it.” 

A few moments later he descended, with his 
luggage, from the steamer into a boat, and the 
dampfschiff continued her passage toward 
Bale. 

There is not, perhaps, on either bank of the 
Rhine, a site more strange than the ancient 
Capital of Brisgau, with its dismantled castle, 
its thousand-colored walls of brick, rubble, and 
mud, planted fifteen or sixteen hundred feet 
above the stream. It is no longer a town, and 
yet it is not a ruin. The dead old town is 
overrun by hundreds of rustic cottages, that 
press upon its flanks, scale its bastions, and 
hang on to its fissures, into which the hungry 
and tattered population eat their way, like 
gnats and musquitoes, and the thousand insects 
with nippers and borers, that take up their 
lodgings in old oaks, and split, dry up, and | 
reduce them to powder. 

Above thatched roofs, ranged against the 
ramparts, still stands the gate of the fortress, 
with its sculptured coat-of-arms, its portcullis, 
and drawbridge. Wide breaches allow the 
debris to stream down by the side of it; bram- 
ble, moss, and ivy, join their destructive efforts 
to those of men. All is falling, all is passing 
away ! 

Vine-stems have taken possession of the em- 
brasures, the goatherd and his goats boldly 
place themselves on the cornices, and, strange 
to see, the women of the village, the girls, and | 
old gossips, put their faces out from a thousand 
holes made in the castle-walls ; every cellar of 
the old fortress-has been turned into a com- 
modious dwelling-place—all that had to be done 
was to put skylights and windows into the ram- 
parts. Shirts, red or blue gowns, all the rags, 
in fact, of these households, are seen fluttering 
in the air from their summits. Above all, still 
stand a few solid edifices, gardens, large oaks, 
and the Cathedral of St. Etienne, so much 
venerated by Barbarossa. 

Throw over all these objects the gray tints of 
morning twilight; unroll below the scarce- 
visible expanse of the roaring river; picture to 
yourself rows of barrels and boxes on the broad 
stones of the jetty, and you will realize the 
impression made upon Monsieur Furbach on 
setting foot on the shore. 

In the midst of a mass of packages, he per- 
ceived a man with bare chest and hair 
smoothed flat to his temples, sitting on the 
edge of a truck, the yoke upon his shoulders. 

** Does monsieur stop at Old Brisach? Does 
monsieur put up at the Schlossgarten?” in- 
quired this man, eagerly. 

‘* Yes, my good fellow ; you may take charge 
of my luggage.” 

There was no need to repeat the invitation. 
The boatman received his twelve pfennings, and 
the traveler began the ascent to the ancient 
castle. 

As the daylight increased in power, the im- 
mense river gradually detached itself from the 
darkness, and its thousand picturesque details 
revealed themselves with strange distinctness, 
Here, on a partly-demolished tower, formerly 
the signal-station, a flight of pigeons had taken 
up their abode ; they were tranquilly preening 
themselves in the loop-holes whence, in other 
days, archers let fly their deadly arrows. In 
another place, an early-rising weaver pushed 
out of a donjon-window his hanks of flax to 
dry in the open air, at the end of long poles. 
Vine-dressers climbed the steep sides of the 
ascent ; the cries of some martins pierced the 
silence—they could not be absent from the 
ruins. 

At the end of about a quarter of an hour, 
Monsieur Furbach and his guide reached a wide 
winding roadway paved with flints, black and 
slippery as iron, bounded by a breast-high wall, 
the curve of which was carried up to the plat- 
form. It was the ancient advance-guard of | 
Old Brisach. From the top of this roadway, 
by the gate of Gontran the Miser, leaning over 
the low wall, Monsieur Furbach looked down 
upon the innumerable cottages descending 
step-like to the river-bank ; their back yards, 
stairs, and worm-eaten exterior galleries, their 
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| the highest roof-peak; in a poultry-yard, six 


I shall first go in | which had passed away ; the crimes, the ex- | hundred feet below, some fowls scratching in 
search of the castle ; then I shall find the vault | ploits, the grandeur and the fall of those ancient | dunghill, and through the fallen roof of an ola 


| barn he saw a litter of rabbits, their backs 

raised and their tails cocked up, frisking in the 
| Shade, jl these things presented themselves 
| to view, even in the dreariest nooks ; human 
life, manners, habits, family pleasures and 
| miseries, displayed themselves without reticence 
| or mystery. 

Yet, for the first time in his life, perhaps 
| Monsieur Furbach found a mystery in these 
things—a feeling of undefinable alarm glided 
in upon his mind. Was it the multiplicity of 
the relations existing between all these beings, 
of which he could give no explanation to himself ? 
| Was it a feeling of the eternal cause presiding 
in the development of these existences? Was 
| it the dull melancholy of these ramparts hast- 
| ening to their destruction under the efforts of 
| this infinite number of creatures? I know 
| not. He himself could not have told; but he 
felt that another world in some way co-existed 
| with the world about him ; that shadows came 
and went as aforetime in the domain, while 
over all there was the life, the movement, the 
activity of the flesh. He felt afraid, and hast- 
ened after his truck. The keen air of the 
platform, on leaving the winding road, dissi- 
pated these strange impressions. While crogs- 
ing the terrace, he saw, to his right, the an- 
| clent gray-red cathedral, still unshaken on its 
| granite base as in the time of the Crusades ; to 
the left, some modest private houses ; a young 
girl giving chickweed to her birds, and an old 
baker in a dust-colored waistcoat smoking at 
the door of his shop; in front, at the further 
extremity of the upiand, the Schlossgarten 
Hotel, its white front standing out from the 
green background of a park. It was there 
that tourists, going from Fribourg to Brisgau, 
put up. It was, indeed, one of those excellent 
German hotels, simple, elegant and comfort- 
able, worthy to entertain even a traveling 
milord, 

Monsieur Furbach entered the sonorous hall, 
where a pretty chambermaid received him, and 
had his luggage carried into a handsome bed- 
room on the first floor. There the old book- 
seller washed, shaved himself, and changed 
his shirt; after which, fresh, cheerful, and 
with a good appetite, he descended to the 
large public room to take his coffee aceording 
to his custom. 

Now he had been about half an hour in this 
room—a spacious salle, hung with white paper 
ornamented with bunches of flowers, the floor 
sanded, high windows of shining glass, open- 
ing on to the terrace—and having finished his 
breakfast, was getting ready to start on a tour 
of inspection in the neighborhood, when a tall 
man in a black coat, clean-shaven and fresh- 
looking, a napkin under his arm, the master of 
the hotel in fact, entered, casting an eye on the 
tables covered with their white damask cloths, 
and advanceé gravely toward Monsieur Fur- 
bach, bowing as he did so with a ceremonious 
air ; then looking up at him, he uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise : 

“Seigneur Dieu! is it possible? My old 
master?” Then, with outstretched hands and 
eager voice, he cried, ‘Monsieur Furbach, 
don’t you recognize me ?” 

“It's Nicklausse !” 


“Yes, Nicklausse,” cried the landlord of 
the hotel; ‘yes, it’s me. Ah, monsieur! if I 
dare——” 


Monsieur Furbach had risen, 

‘** Don’t be uneasy,” said he, smiling, ‘I am 
happy, very happy, Nicklausse, to see you again 
so well off. Let us embrace, if it will be any 
pleasure to you.” 

And they hugged each other like old com- 
rades, 

Nicklausse wept; the servants flocked in 3; 
the good landlord rushed to the door at the 
end of the room, crying: 

‘Wife ! children! come and see here! Make 
haste! My old master is here! Come quickly!” 

A young woman of thirty, fresh, graceful 
and handsome, a tall boy of eight or nine 
years old, and another somewhat younger, ap- 
peared. 

“It’s my master!” cried Nicklausse. Mon- 
sieur Furbach, here is my wife—here are my 
children. Ah! if you would only bless them !” 

The old bookseller had never blessed any- 
body, but he very willingly kissed the young 
wife and the little ones also, the younger of 
whom set up a-crying, under the belief that 
something distressing was the matter, while 
the other stared wonderstruck with all his eyes. 

‘Ah! monsieur,” said the young wife, all 
flushed and agitated, ‘‘how many times my 
husband has spoken of you to me—of your 
goodness, of all he owes to you !” 

“Yes,” interrupted Nicklausse, ‘‘a hundred 
times I have been minded to write to you, 
monsieur ; but I had so many things to tell 
you that required explanation. In short, you 
must forgive me.” 

“T forgive you with all my heart, my dear 
Nicklausse,” cried the old bookseller. ‘' Be 
sure that I am happy to know of your good 
fortune, though I know nothing of how it has 
come to you.” 

“You shall know all about it,” replied the 
landlord; ‘this evening—to-morrow—I’ll tell 
you the whole story. It is the Lord that has 
protected me! It is to Him I owe all! It’s 
almost a miracle, isn’t it, Fridoline ?” 

The young woman made a sign of assent. 

“¢ Well, well, all is for the best,” said Mon- 
sieur Furbach, reseating himself; “‘ you must 
allow me to spend a day or two in your hotel, 
to renew our acquaintance.” 

“Ah, monsieur, you are at homie!” cried 
Nicklausse ; ‘‘ I'll go with you to Fribourg, and 
show you all the curiosities of the country; I'll 
conduct you myself.” . ; 

The warm regard of these. geod people was 





roofs of shingle, thatch and planks, and their 
little smoking chimneys. Housewives lighting | 
their fires on the hearth, undressed children | 
moVing about the insides of these cottages, 
men blacking theif boote; a cat wandering ou 





not to be withstood ; Monsfeur Furbach was 
touched even to tears by it... During the whole 
of that day and the following, Nicklausse 
did the honors of Old Brisach and ite environs. 
Whether he would or not, Nicklausse himself 
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drove him 


lausse was the richest proprietor in the coun- | fright, and, making an excuse about attending | narrow and slippery. 


try, as he possessed the finest vines, the fattest 
pastures in the district, and had money invested 
on all sides, the astonishment of Brisach may 
be imagined at seeing him driving a stranger 
about in this manner: Monsieur Furbach passed 
for some prince traveling incognito. As to the 
service of the hotel, as to the good cheer, the 
wines and other accessories of the kind, I say 
nothing ; all were splendid ; the old bookseller 
could not but admit that he had never been 
treated more grandly, and it was not without 
impatience that he awaited the explanation of 
the ‘‘miracle,” as Nicklausse called it. The 
dream of his old domestic recurred to his mem- | 
ory, and appeared to him the only expianation 
possible of a foriune so rapidly acquired. | 

At length, on the third day, toward nine | 
o’clock in the evening, after supper, the old | 
master and his coachman, finding themselves 
alone, with some bottles of old Rudesheim be- 
fore them, looke\ long and expectingly at one 
another. Nicklausse was about to commence | 
his confidences, when a servant entered to 
clear the table. 

“Go to bed, Kasper,” said he; ‘you can | 
clear away these things in the morning. Only | 
lock and bolt the outer door.” 

When the domestic was gone, Nicklausse | 
rose, opened one of the windows of the room 
to freshen the air, then, gravely reseating him- | 
self, commenced his communication. | 


(To be continued.) | 
| 








THE HUNTED FAMILY. 

I sUPPOSE that San Francisco is as safe and 
pleasant a capital to reside in as any in the | 
world now; but it was not so when I first | 
went there—some twenty years ago. It had | 
sprung up like Aladdin’s palace on the dis- 
covery of gold in California, and as the thou- | 
sands who flocked thither were too delirious | 
with the yellow metal fever—too wild to get | 
up to the beds of wealth, to think about laws, | 
regulations, or police, every one did what was 
right in his own eyes; and Vice and Crime 
went to the wickets together, got hold of the 
ball, and had a grand innings. When the 
Anglo-Saxon love of order began to resume 
its sway, matters grew worse, for the vilest 
criminals managed to assume the chief author- 
ity, and carried on wholesale murder and pil- 
lage under the guise of protecting the citizens. 
This kind of thing could not last long; self- 
protection necessitated the establishment of 
lynch law, carried out by a Vigilance Com- 
mittee, of which I was one of the most active 
members. I was very young, indeed I ought 
properly to have been an Oxford freshman at 
the time; but my poor father took a very 
harsh view of a little peccadillo I got into, and 
—ah, well, well !—I was young, I repeat, but 
knocking about the world matures a man 
rapidly, and somehow I took a lead, and it 
was generally considered that I was the prin- 
cipal agent in bringing certain members of the 
most dangerous confederation in the town to 
rough justice. This was a band of desperadoes, 
headed by a clever, daring, enterprising vil- 
lain, known as Tom Blood—probably a sobri- | 
quet, and if so, one as appropriate as horrible. 
We could not catch this leader, but we hung 
up his four most reckless followers. Mr. 
Blood was aware to whom he was indebted for 
this spoiling of his game, and honored me with 
an autograph letter, in which he confessed that 
it was my hour of triumph just then, but pro- 
mised to be even with me one day. And he 
confirmed this assertion with oaths which 
might make a Ribbonman’s blood run cold. 

Some time after that I joined an expedition 
to Nicaragua, where I happened to become 
very intimate with a Spanish family. I played 
chess with the father, the sons taught me how 
to use the lasso, and the daughter lassoed me 
herself. So I married and settled—settled 
literally, not in your sense. I bought land, 
and sheep, and oxen, and built a house, and 
led the life of the early colonist who has to 
clear away the forest before he can plant his 
crops. It was rather lonely, when one had 
time to think about it, for our nearest neighbor 
lived ten miles off, and he was a deadly enemy. 
The fact was that he and I had both wanted 
the same land—a fertile tract on the inland 
slope of the mountains rising to the south of 
the Great Lake ; and IJ believe that I was un- 
duly favored in the allotment through the 
influence of my father-in-law, which was con- 
siderable. At all events, the other fellow, 
Enrico, thought so, and loved me accordingly. 
Indeed, I happened to be the only ‘‘ Yankee,” 
as I was considered, in the immediate district, 
and my matrimonial success had excited some 
jealousy in Granada. 

Another matter affected me much more. I 
often had to make the journey to Greytown on 
business, and on one of these occasions I went 
into the bar of the principal hotel, and sud- 
denly found myself face to face with Tom 
Blood. I caught hold of my pistol, expecting 
him to shoot, but he didn’t. He only smiled, 
if you call the grimace the fellow made by 
that name, and said that he was glad to see me. 

“JT can’t jest pay thet little account we hev 
together on the nail,” he said, ‘‘but I won’t 
keep yer waiting long ; no!” 

“Take your time; I have a receipt in full 
ready for you at any moment,” I replied, as 
defiantly as possible. But I was startled; I 
had a wife and child now. The course of 
events did not tend to reassure me; the 
country was in a very disturbed state, and 
Tom Blood, whose name soon began to grow a 
terror, espoused the political cause which was 
favored by Enrico, and the two were seen 
together by one of my brothers-in-law. 

One day I had been out felling trees at a 
distauce, and was returning in the evening, 
when, about two miles from home, I met my 
wife, with her baby in her arms, and looking 
wild. A stranger had ridden up, and asked for 
me, saying that there was an appointment. 





| such as Mildmy. 


| sity for flight. 
| mountain ridge, strike the bridle-path, which 


| 
ing cataract, and we knew we were among the 





She had invited him in and given him food: 


about in a carriage; and as Nick- | but his manner was so queer that she took | ble; there was no run, and the landing was | 


to supper, had slipped out. Surprised not to 
see any of our people about, she went to the 
stable ; it was empty! the horse.of the stranger 
being picketed in front of the house, and our | 
own—gone ! 

Thoroughly alarmed, she had come to meet 
me, and now urged immediate flight. I de- 
murred to this—the man might really have 
come to buy bullocks ; but the disappearance of 
the horses? Queer, certainly; yet it was a 
serious thing to leave home and property, not 





to mention the exposure of a woman to a long / 


night march. 

I determined to go back, and judge whether 
her presentiment was well founded. Before 
we had gone far, however, I saw a glintamong 
the trees in the distance, and threw myself 
down amongst the brushwood, whispering my 
wife to do the same and keep the child from 
crying. Two men rode leisurely up, following 
the path close to which we lay hid. One of 
them was speaking: 

“Oh, he is strong enough to hold half-a-dozen 
He will seize him when he 
hears the whistle ; then we rush in and——” 

Here the cold-blooded villain threatened 
horrors, in language the brutality of which I 
was thankful for: it prevented my wife, whose 
acquaintance with English was as yet imper- 
fect, from understanding him. 

I recognized the voice of Tom Blood ! 

They passed on. 

There was no question now about the neces- 
My plan was to cross the 





took the route of the cataract, descend to the 
shores of the lake, take boat, and cross to 
Granada. Once down by the lake we were 
safe ; for, though I could not reckon the people 
in the small settlement there as my friends, 
they were honest folks, and would not see me 
ruined and murdered by men like Tom Blood, 
were it but for their own security. The dis- 
tance was about thirty miles only, but such 
miles! part through tangled forest ; part over 
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hea MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
tad cut the wrong ‘ oP rw 3 - 
bridge! The only remedy was to chop this ein teh snd ber mother will spend the Sam 


down, too, and I began to doit. The clondof|__,,, ’ 1" 
spray partially concealed me; but that the vil-| _‘f#® Stadt Theatre at Breslau, Germany, 
was burned on the 13th inst. 


lains could make out what I was at was 

| proved by several more pistol-bullets pattering | ‘THe Abbé Franz Liszt has been stopping 

| against the rock behind me. But the rasca'g | 2t Weimar since the 3d of May. 

| were out of breath, and could not shoot straight. At Niblo’s, June 26th, the ambrosial John 

) Half-a-dozen blows, and the ruin of the bridge | Collins appeared as Myles na Coppaleen, in the 

| was complete ; then a few steps took me out of | “Bawn.” 

| sight of the pursuers, and to the side of my At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Mr. Daly 

produced a rattling comedy entitled ‘‘ Delmonico’s,”’ 

‘Sa‘e!” I shouted in her ear, as I took the | June 20th. 

| baby from her—my girl, whom you know. Mayor pe Boots CLARKE is doing the Rhine 
Before the heat of the day, we were safe at | and Switzerland, with his family, and will play in 

the lake ; on the following morning we crossed | /24on during the Fall. 

to Granada. It was touch and go, though; the} Ar Wallack’s, “The Long Strike” was pre- 

bloodhound nearly beat us. | Sented, June 2ist. Stoddart, as the nervous and soft- 
That wretch, Tom Blood, got off scot-free for | "¢arted lawyer, carried off the honors. 

the time ; but I had the pleasure of witnessing | THurspay, June 22d, Theodore Thomas had 

his being hanged, six months later. Mrs, | # Very flattering benefit at Central Park Garden. His 

Mildmy never liked the old place afterward, pe cet Son Liszt, Wagner, Weber, and, inevi- 

though, so I sold everything off at an alarming vs ‘ _ ; ; 

sacrifice, and went back to California, where I| |, Eowi Boorss opines that the poetic drama 

bai apa . of “The Man o’ Airlie’? will be worth, to Mr. Law- 

made my pile, as the Yanks — But I doubt | rence Barrett, a quarter of a million, It will close in 

if I should ever have come back to the old | New York on the 4th of July. 

country, if it had not given me a sort of dis- 


. At the Bowery Theatre, James Maguire ap- 
gust to have been hunted like a nigger—hum— | pearea June 19th in a sensational piece called OA 
I mean like a fox. 


Leap for Life,” The object of his appearance was to 
leap from a bridge through a waterfall, with a child 
in his arms. ‘ 

J ANAUSCHEK will travel next season with a 
complete dramatic company, under the direction of 
Mr. Pillot. Among those already engaged are M. 
Levick, J. Studley, John Jack, H. A. Weaver, Rendle, 


SOME SOMNAMBULISTS. 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER mentions the case of a 
somnambulist who sat down and wrote with 








steep mountain paths. Alone, indeed, I should 
have thought nothing of it ; but how could my | 
wife, burdened as she was—for I had to use my | 
ax too often to be able to carry the chila— 
how could she bear it? No use asking that; it 
had to be done. 

Night soon fell upon us with tropical sudden- 
ness ; and, after we had gone some five miles, | 
our progress was slow, for I had to clear the | 
brushwood at every step, disturbing many a | 
noisome, deadly reptile, which glided hissing 
away. We feared them not, for they cought 
not to harm those who left them in peace ; it 
was Man, Cain-stamped Man, that we dreaded. 

Five hours’ work, and the wood grew thinner, 
huge masses of rock bulging up amongst the 
trees. Then I was able to take the child, and 
we pressed on, up, up, toward the summit of 
the ridge. The trees grew yet sparser, until 
there were but a few clumps of dwarfed firs 
here and there; and then were often forced 
to halt. I heard the sound of the ever-roar- 


precipices. Nothing but the most immediate 
peril would have justified our pursuing our 
course by night ; for though the path was fami- 
liar to me by daylight, it was easily missed in 
the dark, and there were many places where a 
false step would be fatal. Then how should 
our enemies trace us? how guess the route we 
had taken? We crouched under the lee of a 
sheltering rock—for at that altitude the air was 
cold, and my wife was lightly clad—and rested. 
Fortunately, my flask was not empty, and I 
had the remains of my midday meal in my 
pocket; we finished what there was, and 
watched for the dawn. The baby cried with 
the cold, and even in that solitude I shuddered, 
lest the sound should betray us. 

Light in the east at last. We hastened on, 
and soon came in sight of the bridge over the 
cataract. One of the tributaries of the Great Lake 
made two leaps here as it rushed along its rocky 
course—the first, a shorter one of some thirty 
feet, into a pool where its volume was swelled 
by the rush of another mountain torrent which 
sprang simultaneously from the side ; then a ter- 
rible, appalling, suicidal dash into the unknown 
depths. Theedge of this water-paved abyss was 
broken by a mass of rock which rose above the 
torrent, and this had been made use of as the 
centre buttress of a rude bridge. A fragile pass- 
age over such a nasty place—merely a couple of 
poles laid perpendicularly from a peak which 
actually hung over the cataract, and a few logs 
nailed across them; then a similar continua- 
tion to the further side. But the traveler to 
the shores of the Great Lake must cross there, 
or go ten miles out of his way; so that the 
most delicate nerves must have braced them- 
selves to the passage. Of course, we inhabit- 
ants thought nothing of it; we hailed the 
sight of it now with joy, indeed. 

“Hark! the bay of abloodhound? I glanced 
along the way we had come, and saw our pur- 
suers—a dozen of them at least, two on horse- 
back. 

‘“ Take the child !—quick !” cried I. ‘Cross 
the bridge, turn to the left, keep to the natural 
steps close to the brink, and you are safe !” 

She ran lightly over, holding the child. I 
followed as far as the centre rock, and com- 
menced cutting away the main poles of the 
bridge with my ax, and I doubt whether wood- 
man ever made his tool fly faster or bite deeper. 
On they came—it was time-work with a venge- 
ance! Not on my wedding-day did I feel half 
the joy with which I now saw that frail wood- 
work part, swing back, and flash down the 
precipice just as the enemy came up! I stepped 
across the other half of the bridge to where my 
wife had passed, to see the effect of my effort ; 
then she turned in the direction I had bidden 
her—not. too soon, for a bullet struck the spot 
where she had been standing. 
spring after her, when I perceived that a 
man-so reckless as Blood might, by a des- 
perate.leap, reach the centre rock, while to 
jump from thence to our side was imposs)- 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A VESSEL arrived at Sandy Hook on the 11th 
ultimo, having on board a hundred cases of cigars 
and two cases of measles. 


THERE is nothing sacred in this age of slang 
verses. Think of a Baltimore poet daring to write of 
the Death of Cleopatra, after this fashion : 


She got a little pison snake, 
And hid it in her gown ; 
It gave its little tail a shake, 
And did her job up brown! 
She tumbled down upon her bed, 
Where she was wont to lie— 
Removed ner chignon from her head, 
And followed Antony ! 


Juzy 4TH at THE Menacerre— The Little New 
Elephant—“ Hulloa, Bruin, how pale you look! One 
would think you’d changed heads with the polar 
bear ?”” 

Bruin — “ Yes, it’s the buns, There were 31,457 
people here yesterday. They gave me 31,457 buns. 
| You look rather bloated, and red about the nose |— 
buns, I suppose ?”’ 

The Elephant—“‘ Yes; and ginger-beer, too, I’m 
sorry to say. One can’t refuse.” 

The Emeu—‘‘Ah! I could manage buns and 
ginger-beer !—it’s the ginger-beer bottles, and brown 
paper and rusty nails they give one. As for you, my 
dear {eo the Giraffe) you look more spotty than 
ever |”? 

The Giraffe—“* Ugh!” 


Sarp Le Pére Hyacinthe to the Pope, 
Per hisfriend, Monsignor de Mérode— 

** At your feet my full soul let me ope,” 
Said the Pope—in effect—‘‘ You be blowed !”’ 


“Tf you seek for a place at my hands, 
I’ve a cell would fit you to a trivet : 

Your shaved head some protection demands, 
So, locks Hyacinthine I'll give it !" 


A Girt THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED. —‘‘ The 
Pope has sent 60,000 francs for the relief of Paris, and 
several chests of’? — Provisions? No— “Sacred 
objects for the Churches.”’ 


Awxwarp Reveiation. —Dr. Blandyshe did 
not show his accustomed tact when, called in to a 
professional vocalist, he told her that what she was 
suffering from was a want of “ tone.” 


ForEIGNERS who visit our shores, and are 
| the prey of porters, cabmen, and other extortionists, 
eople the Ja- | at once understand what is meant by our income. 
ax. 

A TEETOTALER’s excess—Water-tight ! 
Musicat Horses.—In a Down-East journal 


we read that the famous Ninth went to Boston the 
other day, that the ‘* men looked well and hearty, and 


the utmost regularity and uniformity. ‘‘ Not | Ida Vernon and Anna Firmin. 
only were the lines well written, and at the) Mare Caper, Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, 
proper distances, but the i’s were dotted, and | yiojan-carvalho, Marimon, Ilma di Murska, Patti 
the (’s crossed ; and in one instance the writer | Lucca, Sessi, Gaziana, Gardini, Bettini, Tagliafico, 
went back half a line to make a correction, | Santley and Sims Reeves, with a host of lesser lights, 
crossing off a word, and writing another above | 27¢ all shining in London at once, 

it, with as much caution as if he had been THERE was great fun, and some unnecessary 
guided by vision.” A young collegian got out pi pe * SS Tes See, dune 28, 
of bed in his sleep, lit a candle, sat down to | ¢yayae ‘Melnotte. Vamnanies “and & devitalined ant 
table, wrote his geometry and algebra, extin-/ greeted him, and the Pauline had to close the per- 
guished the light, and went to bed again ; the | formance by refusing to act. 

lighting of the candle was a mere effect of} Tye Théatre Lyrique is a mass of ashes, but 
habit, for his eyes were shut, and he was really | the Théatre du Chatelet has not been destroyed, as 
not awake. About the beginning of the pre-| reported. Strangely enough, the New Opera has 
sent century a banker at Amsterdam requested =. byte oy A 3 Oe a 
Professor van Swinden to solve for him a cal- tion of the Imperial era, is left untouched—unstained 
culation of a peculiar and difficult kind. The | even with ink. 

28 € , . . . 
retail ast good matheaatical exer | ‘Tk Twelfth National Musical Festival of 
cise. One of them, after two or three days’ the North-Eastern Saengerbund began on Sunday in 

J : 4 . | this city, attracting throngs of musicians from the 
work at it, went to bed one night with his | diferent cities of the continent. On Sunday, there 
mind full of the subject, and fell asleep. On pr ewe ond meee 4 aa at ae ee 
waking in the morning he was astonished to | 42 é n . 
find on his table sheets of paper containing | @&,Monday, & competition for prizes at ¢elnway 
the full working out of the problem in his/| day, anciher grand concert; and on Wednesday, a 
own handwriting; he had got up in the | picnic «mong the dryads of Jones’s Wood. 
night and done it, in his sleep and in the 
dark. The first French Encyclopédie narrated 
the case of a young ecclesiastic at Bordeaux 
who was in the habit of getting out of bed in 
his sleep. going to a table, taking writing ma- 
terials, and writing a sermon. He was often 
watched while doing this, and an opaque screen 
was cautiously placed between his eyes and the 
paper ; but he wrote on just the same. One 
example of mental discrimination displayed by 
him was very remarkable, showing how 
strangely awake even the reasoning faculties 
may be during somnambulistic sleep. He wrote 
the three French words, ‘‘ce divin enfant ;” 
then changed “divin” into “ adorable ;” then 
recoguized that ‘‘ce” would not suit before an 
adjective commencing with a vowel; and 
finally changed it into “cet.” On another occa- 
sion the paper on which he was writing was 
taken away, and a similar sheet substituted ; | 
but he immediately perceived the change. Ona 
third occasion he was writing music, with words 
underneath. The words were in rather too 
large a character, insomuch that the re- 
spective syllables did not stand under their 
proper notes. He perceived the error, blotted 
out the part, and wrote it carefully again ; and 
all this without real vision, such as we ordi- 
narily underst»nd by the term. 

Dr. James Gregory cites the case of a 
young military officer, going with his regiment 
in a troop-ship to a foreign station, in 1758, 
who, when asleep, was peculiarly sensitive to 
the voices of his familiar acquaintances, and 
powerfully influenced by anything they said to 
him. Some of the other young officers, ready for 
any pranks, would lead him on through all the 
stages of a duel, or of an impending ship- 
wreck, or of a sanguinary batéle—each sen- 
tence spoken by them turning his dream (if it 
may be called a dream) into a particular direc- 
tion ; until at length he would start up in im- 
aginary danger, and, perhaps, awake by falling 
out of his bert or stumbling over a rope. 











To Tue list of earth-eating 
vanese must be reckoned; and Professor Fuchs has 
given a full account of the edible earth in use by this 
people. One deposit, possessing an intensely red 
color, exists in the neighborhood of Sura Baja, be- 
tween strata referable to the time of the latest ter- 
tiary. This earth is formed into thin cakes, having 


a diameter of from one to one and a half pre it 
is then dried over an open fire, and in this condition 
is brought into the market. It is perfectly smooth te 
the touch, and is composed of materials in the finest 
state of subdivision. By a chemical analysis, it is 
found not to contain the slightest trace of an organic 
substance. It is apparent that the earth consists of a 
clay rich in iron, in which is still retained small quan- 
tities, yet undecomposed, of the minerals from which 
it derived its origin. Upon rubbing it, not the slight- 
est grittiness is perceptible, and on being moistened 
with water it forms a smooth and unctuous mass. 
The enjoyment derived from eating it seems to reside 
iu the similarity of the sensations it produces with 
those derived from the eating of fatty substances. In 
many parts of Wiirtemburg the quarrymen have the 
habit of eating the smooth, unctuous clay which col- 
lects in the fissures of the rocks. The term ‘ Mond- 
schmalz,”’ which they apply to it, would seem to refer 
to the enjoyment they experience in the proces 


| eating. 








| Was ever in in my life,” said Mr. Lincoln. 
| likely,” responded the rogue, “but I’ve been in ail 
| the rest.” 


bore a soldier-like bearing, and that the steeds on 
which they rode were in excellent condition, play- 
ing, as they went through, *‘ See, the Conquering 
Hero Comes!» What circus will secure these mar- 
velous musical steeds? 


Mr. Lincozmn was exceedingly astonished 
one day, as he was inspecting the prison in Washing- 
ton, by a prisoner, who said to him: “‘ How are you, 
Mr. President? lam glad to see you! I believe that 
you and I have been in every jail in the Union.” 
‘*This and the jail in Springfield are the only ones I 

“ Very 


Tr is true that the poet says, ‘ Friend after 
friend departs ;’? but it by no means follows from 


, this statement that the Quakers will vote the Demo- 
3 of | cratic ticket. 


Tue following ribald lines, the work of an 


THERE has been an item going around | enemy, we quote only to reprobate : 


I was about to! about a hen in Boston laying eggs so small tnat | 
| twenty-one of them were put in a collar-box at once. 
| That looked like pretty small business for an able- 

bodied hen, until the author of the story was dis- 
He said it was 2 horse-collar box he 


| covered, 
meant 


“ 


Satan trembles when he sees 

The meanest saint upon his knees.” 
Imagine, then, his wild despair 

At seeing Colonel Jeames at prayer! 
Mle never saw, in all his dreams, 

A meaner saint than Colonel Jeames! 
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PARIS.—SCENE AT THE SHOOTING OF ARCHBISHOP DARBOY—TWO OF HIS EXECUTIONERS REPENT AND ASK HIS BENEDICTION. 


The true buoy was rounded by the Wanderer 
at 1:19.30, tollowed by the Fleetwing at 1:22.30, 
and the Coming at 1:24.55, the only sloop that 
went round. Here another accident occurred, 
the Madeleine losing her main-rigging and tear- 
ing her foresail by collision with the Dauntless. 

It will be understood that, owing to this 
chapter of blunders and disasters, the interest 
in the run home was not what it would have 
been ; besides, there was but little wind, and a 
strong tide set against the yachts. 

The yachts arrived home in the following 
order: Tidal Wave, 6:0.19 3 Columbia, 6:1.52 ; 
Palmer, 6:27.42; Addie, 6:27.55 ; Magic, 6:28.21; 
Idler, 6:30.26; Peerless, 6:31.26; Kaiser Wil- 
helm, 6:33.55; Wanderer, 6:35.43; Vixen, 6:36.54; 
Alice, 6:43.17 ; Gracie, 6:43.46 ; Coming, 6:49.28 : 
Passed the wrong side of the boat: Halcyon, 
6:51.41; Rambler, 7:3.03 ; Dauntless, 7:3.10; 
Fleetwing, 7:5.39 ; Sappho, 7:6.52 5 Tarolinta, 
7:9.6 ; Madeleine, 7:33. as 
23; Alarm, 7:47. 

The following yachts 
took prizes: Schooners. 
—Tidal Wave, the Re- 
gatta, Subscription, and 
Challenge Cups. Sloops 
—First Class.—Addie, 
the Regatta, Subscrip- 





tion, and Challenge 
Cups. Sloops—Second 


Class.—Breeze, the Re- 
gatta Cup. 

The President and his 
family, Miss Nilsson, 
and other celebrities, 
were among the spec- 
tators. 


MURDER 
OF 
MGR. DARBOY. 


‘Wr want six of the 
hostages, for six of our 
own men are lost!” 
Such were the words 
of Citizen Ferré, Dele- 
gate of General Safety, 
on entering the fourth 
division of the Prison 
of La Roquette, in 
Paris, on the evening 
of May 24th. Six mem- 
bers of the Commune, 
in fact, had just been 
shot by the Versaillists 
entering Paris by the 
breach. To punish their 
punishers, the Commu- 
nists determined on 
these reprisals; and 
Ferré, his roll-book in 
hand, himself chose the 
six victims to be shot. 
Monseigneur Darboy, 
Archbishop Paris ; 


of 


President Bonjean; 
Abbé Allard, member 
of the Society for Assist- 
ing the Wounded; Fa- 
ther Ducoudray, Supe- 
rior of the School of 
Saint Genevieve ; 


Fa- 


ther Clerc, a Jesuit ; and Abbé Deguerry, a curé 
in the church of La Madeleine. The number 
filled up, Citizen Ferré entered cell No. 21, that 
of the Archbishop. He called the prisoner, who, 
in his calm, firm voice, answered “ Present !” 
On leaving his cell, the Archbishop said to 
| him, “The justice of tyrants is very long in 
| coming!” The executions took place in the 
| court of the Infirmary. Here, ata quarter past 
eight in the evening, the shots began, each 
| victim taking his turn at the fatal wall. And 
| here took place the singular scene sketched 
| by the artist, when Monseigneur Darboy, ad- 
dressing words of forgiveness to his execu- 
tioners, so touched the hearts of two of them 
that these bloody men came and knelt before 
the priest, soliciting his benediction. This in- 
firmity of purpose was not to the taste of the 
| others, who fell upon their relenting comrades, 
! and pushed them back with insults. 
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LONG ISLAND,—THE NEW LONG ISLAND CLUB HOUSE.—FBOM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDREW JACKSON. 
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LONG ISLAND CLUB. 


WE present our readers with a picture of the 
beautiful building situated in Brooklyn, corner 
of Montague and Remsen Streets, and known 
as the Long Island Club House. It is not ne- 
cessary for us to state that, externally, it is one 
of the most perfect of all the splendid club- 
houses in the country. There are some possi- 
bly more expensive, but not one is more attract- 
ive in its architectural design and situation, 
and not one superior in its internal arrange- 
ments. With all the charms Brooklyn pos- 
sesses as a place for private residences, it has 
always been deficient in those metropolitan ad- 


ments conducted on the European plan, and 
well-organized club-houses. 

The establishment, therefore, of the Long 
Island Club, was a necessity, and fortunately 








re 








vantages afforded by first-class hotel establish- * 








the necessity was crystallized into practicaiity 
by efficient and experienced gentlemen. A 
little over a year ago, E, T. Wood and Cert- 
land A. Sprague, Esqs., called an informal meet- 
ing at the Mayor’s Office, a prospectus was 
prepared, signed by eight gentlemen, and this 
movement, so auspiciously begun, in the course 
of a few weeks consummated in the organization 
of the club, the procurement of the proper 
certificate of incorporation, the enrollment of 
the members, and the election of the proper 
officers. 

The corporate name was decided upon, and 
the spirit of the club set forth as follows: 
“ The business and object of said association or 
society shall be to advance Democratic princi- 
ples, and for the purpose of social enjoyment ; 
to promote social intercourse among the mem- 
bers thereof, and to provide for them a pleasant 
place of common resort for entertainment and 
improvement.” Atthe 
second annual election, 
which has just been 
held, the following dis- 
tinguished gentlemen 
were elected directors 
for the current year: 
Alexander McCue, Ed- 
ward J. Lowber, De- 
mas Barnes, William 
C. Kingsley, Edward 
Rowe, James Howell, 
Jr., William D, Veeder, 
Edward T. Wood, Cort- 
land A. Syrague, Mar- 
tin Kalbfleisch, James 
B. Craig, William E. 
Robinson, Isaac Van 
Anden, Thomas Carroll, 
Marvin T. Rodman, 
Daniel P. Barnard, Wil- 
liam A. Fowler, Henry 
C. Murphy, Nicholas 
Van Brunt, Michael 
Chauncey, George 
Thompson, James F, 
Pierce, Evan M. John- 
son, Electus B. Litch- 
field, Thomas Kinsella, 
Wm. J. Osborne, Wm. 
Swartzwalder, H. J. Cul- 
len, Jr., F. 8. Massey, 
and Wm. H. Thompson. 

The reception given 
at the meeting of the 
inauguration of the 
club was a splendid 
affair, at which were 
invited, in addition to 
distinguished guests, a 
large number of the 
most accomplished and 
beautiful ladies of 
Brooklyn, who gave 
their unqualified praise 
of the domestic ar- 
rangements of the club, 
and are still eloquent 
upon the taste and hos- 
pitality displayed on 
that memorable occa- 
sion. With such en- 
dorsement, the success 
of the club is un fait 
accompli. 
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Or the many fresh-water fish characteristic 
of the continent of North America, comparatively few, 
with the exception of members of the salmon and 
trout family, are of sufficient economical value to 
make it expedient to introduce them into regions 
where they do not naturally occur. This transfer has 
been made toa very disastrous extent in the case of 
the pike (Zsox), which, although multiplying rapidly, 
is, at the same time, the determined foe of all other 
kinds of fish, and soon almost exterminates them 
from the waters which it inhabits. For this reason, 
some States have passed laws prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, except by direct permission of the 
Commissioners of the Fisheries, any trans.er of the 
species in question to new localities. There is, how- 
ever, one fish that is of great value, and which can be 
introduced without as much doubt of the propriety of 
the act as exists in regard to the pike. We refer to 
the black bass (@rystes salmoides). This inhabits, in 
one variety or another, the basin of the great lakes of 
the Mississippi Valley, and the upper waters of the 
streams of the South Atlantic Coast as far north as 
the James River. Within a few years, it has been 
transferred with success to streams previously unin- 





habited by it—to the Potomac, for one, where it is 
now extremely abundant. During the past Summer, 
some public-spirited gentlemen of Philadelphia col- 
lected among themselves a fund to stock the Delaware 
with this noble fish, and obtained about seven hun- 
dred, principally in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry. 
These were carried alive in large tanks to the Dela- 
ware, and deposited in that stream at Easton, about 
two hundred of the number dying by the way. The 
same party of gentlemen propose to use a surplus 
fund in their hands in experimenting upon the re- 
stocking of the river with shad and salmon. 








A coRRESPONDENT of the Journal of Agri- 
culture states that the leaves of the common basket- 
willow (Salix nigra, Marshall) make an excellent 
yeast, if treated in the same way as is usual with 
hops. “The discovery,’’ he says, ‘‘was made in | 
my family last Summer, and after a thorough trial I | 
‘was convinced that there is nothing equal to it, as it | 
rises much quicker than hops—in half the time—im- | 
parts none of that hop flavor so disagreeable to 
some, and, in fact, makes better bread in every way. 
The thing is well worthy the attention of every good 
housewife ; and lest some should hesitate in conse- 
quence of not knowing the medical properties of the 
willow in question, I will add that it is a healthful 
tonic, from which no harm can possibly arise.”’ 








Tse Arr or Exectro-Piatinc.—Few per- 
sons have an adequate idea of the great improve- 
ments that have taken place in the last few years in 
the art of Electro-Plating by the Meriden Britannia 
Company, of West Meriden, Conn. We recently had 
an opportunity of inspecting this vast establishment, 
which is probably the most extensive of its kind in 
the world. Every conceivable article of table or com- 
munion ware, and a great varicty of articles of orna- 








ment, are manufactured and finished in such a 
manner as to almost deceive experts, when compared 
with goods made of solid silver. This company are 
the sole owners of many valuable patents, one of 
which is for depositing silver any requisite thickness 
on the parts of spoons and forks where most exposed 
to wear ; also the celebrated Porcelain-lined Ice-Pitch- 
ers, of which they are now making a specialty. The 
business of this establishment, the salesroom of which 
is at 199 Broadway, New York, is enormous. The 
yearly production is over $3,000,000, and is constantly 
increasing.—Jndependent. 








All Henry Ward Beecher says 
of the sufferings from rupture, and his state of com- 
parative sanity, is encouraging to the afflicted. 

Mr. Beecher never wished to be culpable of negli- 
gence. Dr. Sherman had informed him of the perils 
attending inflamed or strangulated rupture. Mr. 
Beecher, after Dr. Sherman had made him sensitive 
of the calamity that might befall any one ruptured, 
experienced the most alarming symptoms—could not 
rest night nor day until the burden of anguish was 
removed from his mind by writing Dr. Sherman to 
put on atruss. He knew if Dr. Sherman put on the 
truss it would be put on right—it would not hurt 
him—it would be scientifically snited to the anatomy 
of the case. Mr. Beecher felt that he knew more 
about the Bible and preaching than he did about 
trusses and rupture; but, at the same time, he was 
just as sensitive of pain as any one having an old 
——. 

r. Sherman at once made application to Mr. 
Beecher’s case for radical cure,the success of which has 
been of the most satisfactory character. Mr. Beecher 
now preaches without fear of strangulated rupture, 
as witnessed in his performance. is vigor is very 
remarkable, and should lead every one ruptured to 
secure Dr. Sherman’s method of cure. Trusses are an 
irksome means of relief, generally inflicting injuryfrom 
continued use. Dispensing with themis what makes 
Dr. Sherman’s system so popular, and if he treats all 
cases as effectually as he did Dr. Beecher’s—without 
atruss, itis no wonder that his office is daily crowded, 
and that certificates and letters for publication are 
gent to him by those as sensitive, if not as popular, 
as the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

With these considerations, we say to those who have 
hernia, consult Dr. Sherman, you hope to be 
restored 


Aut ruptured persons who desire relief and 
cure should call on Dr. Sherman, 697 Broadway, or 
gend 10 cents for his book pamphlet of photographic 
likenesses of patients before and after cure, including 
the Henry Ward Beecher letters, with fine portrait of 
Mr. Beecher. Consultation free. 








Tue Ketuzy’s Isutanp W1nEs.—These wines, 
manufactured in Ohio from the pure juice of the 
grape, are certainly unexcelled by any in the market. 
The Sparkling Catawba is considered by connoisseurs 
in quality to be fully equal to many of the imported 
brands, and much purer than some which claim pre- 
eminence. The General Depot is at 28 and 30 West 
Broadway. A test of these wines and cordials of 
American production will insure their adoption by all 
who want the pure article. 








Norwrrustanpinc the recent rise in the 
price of cotton goods, Mr. Richard Meares, Nine- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue, N. Y., is still supply- 
ing his celebrated PARAGON SHIRTs at the old figures 
and quality. We have tried these manufactures of 
Mr. Meares, and can say, that better fitting shirts we 
neverhad. Tosecure half-a-dozen “ Paragon Shirts ”’ 
at present rates, our gentlemen readers should for- 
ward their orders at once, as per advertisement. 








Unton Apams & Co., No. 687 Broadway, 
always alive to the demands of the Seasons, have 


| of the surf who test them. Besides being extensive | 


importers, this firm possesses unusual domestic facili- 
ties for supplying all kinds of gentlemen’s under- | 
garments, and the high reputation these have secured 
has made the establishment one of the first business- 
places in the country. 





GRanp Girt Concert aT WasHInaToN, D. C. 
—Tickets for the Grand Gift Concert at Washington, 
D. C., July 27th, 1871—a list of prizes of which the | 
reader will find advertised in another column—are 
now selling very rapidly, and those intending to pur- 
chase had better not defer doing so to a few days 
before the drawing. This enterprise, a charitable and 
patriotic one, is designed for the benefit of two most 
worthy charities—the New York Foundling Asylum 
of the Sisters of Charity, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home of Washington, D. C. The names of 
the honorable gentlemen conducting this enterprise, 
among whom we find the Hon. Hiram McCollough, 
ex-Member of Congress of Elkton, Md.; Mayor George 
T. Castle, of Baltimore City, Md.; and the Hon. James 
S. Negley, Member of Congress from Pittsburgh, Pa., | 
are a sufficient guarantee that the drawing will be 
conducted fairly and with satisfaction to ticket- 
holders, There are 1,003 gifts, amounting to $200,000, 
Mr. P. C. Devlin, Stationer, No, 31 Nassau Street, | 
N. Y., is General Agent of the enterprise in this city. 








Hrrcucocr’s Music.—No person in this coun- 
try has done so much toward educating the masses as 
the originator and publisher of Dime and Half-Dime 
Music, Mr. B. W. Hitchcock. The catalogue issued by 
him now numbers between six and seven hundred 
selections, mostly all of an easy execution, and all 
very popular. Such success as this publisher has 
met with seldom follows even the most arduous ef- 
forts and the most liberal outlay. : 








ImporTANT For Lapres To Know.—They can 
clean all kinds of clothing, either silk, woolen or cot- 
ton, Kid Gloves, Point Lace, etc., perfectly, by using 
Fragrant Sapoliene, It removes Paint, Grease, Tar, 
etc., instantly, without the least injury to the finest 
fabric ; is as clear as water, no trouble to use, dries ! 
instantly, and leaves a rich perfume. Sold by all 
Druggists, 823-24 





Sotrp Gotp anp Sorm Srmver.—We sell 
Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only but 
at prices so low, that there is no longer any induce- 
ment to purchase the worthless watches with which | 
the country has been flooded. For full particulars 
and prices, send for our Illustrated Price List, and 
mention that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
Broadway, New York. The new ‘“ Boys’ Watch” is 
now ready. tf 


At Richard Meares’,|H. O’Neill & Co., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET. 
NOW OPENING, 
A very large assortment of Children’s I awn, Linen, 


827 & 329 SIXTH AVE. & ‘TWENTIETH ST., 


IMPORTERS of FRENCH and ENGLISH MILLINERY 


GOODS, have Greatly Reduced their Prices, 


and Piqué Dresses, ENGLISH CHIP HATS, 75c..; sold on Broadway, $5 


PLAIN AND BRAIDED, 
To fit all ages, 


and $6 ; all new shapes. 


pe 
FINE LEGHORN TURBANS, $1.95 and $2.75. 


Marseilles Cloaks, Hats, and Lace Caps. Lawn and | LEGHORN HATS, selling off below cost. 


Marseilles Hats for Ladies and Children. 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
3800 Dozen White and Colored Marseilles and Piqué 
Hats and Sun-Bonnets for Misses and 
Children, 25c. and 38¢, 
Usual price, 75c. and $1. 


Go to O’NEILL’S for Straw Goods. 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


| Fine See Turbans, high crown, 75c.; sold elsewhere 
“2 , 


| $2.50, 
| Black, Brown and Drab English and Milan Turbans. 
50, 


Children’s Marseilles Dresses, $1.28, $1.38, and $1.50. | Neapolitan Round Hats, 60c. to $1.5 
Children’s Linen Dresses, braided in patterns, $1.50, | Real Waterproof Round Hats and Bonnets, 65c. 


$1.75, and $2, 

Much finer, in Linen and Piqué, $2.50, $3, and $3.50. 
Large sizes, nicely trimmed, $4, $4.50, $5, and $6. 
Ladies’ Suits, $5, $6, $7, and $8, 

Ladies’ Morning Wrappers, $1.75, $2, and $2.25. 2 
White Lawn Suits, with Overskirt, $5.50, $6, and $7.50. | 5 
Buf Suits, $5, $6, $7, $8, and $9 


Go to O’NEILL’S for Ribbons. 


Gros-grain Bonnet Ribbons, Nos, 9, 12, 16 and 22, all 


new Spring Shades, at reduced prices, 
5 Cartons of Plaid Sash Ribbons, 75c. ; worth $1.25, 
0 Cartons of 7-inch all Silk, all Shades, 95c.; worth 


$1.45. 


Straw Goods, Trimmed and Untrimmed, in all the | Job lot of 7-inch Black Gros-grain Sash Ribbons will 


latest shapes, very low. 
Corsets, Panniers, and Hoop-Skirts. 
100 Boxes Panniers, 50c., 55c., 60¢., 65c. 
Lace Points, Sacques, and Shawls, 
Fine Pusher Lace Sacques, $6, $8, $9, and $10. 
We have reduced the balance of our stock of Real 
Thread Lace Shawls to the fol'owing 
LOW PRICES: 
Real Lace Points, $65, $75, $115, $125, and $150. 
Were $88, $95, $150, $175, and $200, 


QTRANGERS VISITING the CITY can 
find here an immense assortment of Hosiery, 
Gloves, Undergarments, Ribbons, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Soaps, Perfumery, Traveling-Bags, and Jew- t 


¢ 


elry, at our usual low prices, mises. Speci: 


RICHARD MEARES, 


307 and 309 SIxTH AVENUE, COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
PAIR of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
a color, shade or size ; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For $1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief, 
For $1—The latest style Lace Vail. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MCNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 
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JUNTERPRISING AGENTS and Peddlers 
4 for our NEW CULINARY PRESS AND STRAINER 
combined, for pressing and straining all kinds of 
Fruits, Berries, Vegetables, Lard, Tallow, Meats, 
Cheese, etc. Three sizes from $3 to $10. 60,000 al- 
ready sold in a few localities. Circulars free. LIT- 
TLEFIELD & DAME, 102 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 822-25 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


O the MASSENA SPRINGS, a Charm- 











‘* ZOELAION.”—This palatable oxygenated 
Cod Liver Oil cures Cancer and diseases of the Lungs, 
Kidneys, Blood and Skin, when all other remedies fail. 
Large bottles, $1.50; small, 25cts. Benj.B.Rotton & Co., 
Cloverine Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A Lady who was 26, was taken for 18 after a 
few weeks’ use of Hagan’s Magnolia Balm upon her 
face, neck and hands. It is perfectly harmless—ob- 
literates coarse pimbles, tan, sallowness, etc., and 
makes the complexion very beautiful. So does 
Lyon’s Kathairon the hair. It has been tested for 
twenty years ; is the best hair-preserver and dressing 
in the world, 820-23 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

I wave used the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine for some nine years, and have not been to 
any expense for repairs since I have had it. I can 
cheerfully recommend the Grover & Baker. 

Mrs. C. R. BOSTEVICK, 
Norwaik, 0. 





Freckles, Tan and Pimples are disagreeable, if 
not disgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm subdues 
these blemishes and gives the complexion a transpa- 
rent and marble purity. Lyon’s Celebrated Kathairon 
is the best hair-dressing and preserver in the world. 
It destroys dandruff and prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out or turning gray. 








Hatt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
cleanses the head from dandruff. Give it a trial. 








Tuosr who suffer from nervous irritations, 
itching uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows 
from an enfeebled and disordered state of the system, 
should take AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and 
cleanse the blood. Purge out the lurking distemper 
that undermines the health, and the constitutional 
vigor will return. 








Tue Larcest Newspaper Mar which goes 
| to any one firm in this country, is received by George 
| P, Rowell & Co., the New York Advertising Agents. 
| Their place of business is at No. 40 Park Row, New 
York. 








Cxromos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








EARES’ PARAGON -SHIRTS, made 
to order of best materials, and 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 

Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the coun- 
try at the following rates : 
6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10.50. 
6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, ¢12. 
6 Shirts Wamsutta muslin and very fine linen, $13.50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15, 

Directions for measurement forwarded on appli- 
cation. RICHARD MEARES, 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 





Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


$i A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars.free, 
817-29 





F. STANG, 


MPORTER of HUMAN HAIR-WORK, 
HATS and FLOWERS. CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
from $8 up. HATS, BONNETS and HAIR ORNA- 
MENTS, at the above establishment, at very reason- 


able rates. 
623 SIXTH AVENUE, 





- 820-23 | 


ing Summer Resort. Send for Guides, Analysis, | Vf A NTLE 


etc. GENERAL DEPOT, 363 Bowery, corner Fourth 
j 823-25 


Street, New York. 


AINTER’S MANUAL.—A complete and 





ay ete yee in house and sign-painting, graining, 
varnishing, polishing, staining, ding, glazing, sil- 
vering, Grecian oil-painting, €hinese and Oriental 


colors, rmony and contrast, philosophy, theories 
and practices of color, etc. Also, Practical Paper- 
Hanging. 50 cents of booksellers, or JESSE HANEY 
& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 








unequaled. The metal retains all the polish and 
brilliancy of gold till worn out. Price $15, $20 and 
$25, equaling, in time and appearance, gold watches 
costing ten times these sums; all are Full-Jeweled 
Hunting Levers. When six Watches are ordered at 
one time, the seventh one will be sent free. Chains, 
$2 to s!). Our genuine Watches can only be had by 
orderizy from us direct, as we have no Agents, | 
Goods sent by express, C.O0.D. | 
C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 














| a 
SPANISH 


Illustrated Paper, 


With the largest circulation, Published every fifteen 
days. Subscription, $5 a year; single number, 25 cts, 
‘an letters should be addressed, 

“EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 








aro JUST OUT. 
+ ¥2 Something New. 


FUSILLADES 


NO SMELL, ASHES, or DANGER, 

EQUAL TO A PACK OF CRACKERS. 
JOSEPH B. PURDY, 

32 and 34 Maiden Lane, New York. 





6 A WEEK. Greenbacks for all. 
Outfit furnished; expenses paid. CO. W. 
SMITH, Saco, Maine. 


GENTS WANTED, to sell the most 

interesting and exciting book of the a # 500 

P es and 1,000 illustrations—“‘ THE WONDERS OF 
HE WORLD.” 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day )to sell the 
celebrated HOME SH LE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch’( alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 











opened a large collection of superior bathing-suits, 
the attvantage of which will be apparent to all lovers 


Between Thirty-sizth and Thirty-seventn Streets, 





$375 A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address, NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 812-68 


Latest novelties in Spring Scarfs and Ties 
Windsor Scarfs, 


MoURNING 


be sold for $1, $1.15 and $1.25 ; worth $2 per yard, 
gold, 
Go to 0’NEILL’S for French Flowers, 
Roses, Montures, Garlands, Vines, Leaves. 
strich Tips and Pompons in new Spring shades. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S, 
And examine the new department of made-up 
LACE GOODS, 


White Lawn Suits, $5 upward ; White Overskirts and 


Sacques, $5 upward ; Guipure Lace Sacques, $6.75 ; 
Valenciennes Lace Collars, Lace Sleeves, Lace Sets, 
Lace Handkerchiefs, 

Our prices will be found to be fifty per cent. lower 

han wo prices. All goods made on the pie- 
attention given to orders. 

Guipure Laces, Threa’ Lace, Dotted Nets, 
fails, Trimming Laces. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S for 


Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, lined and unlined; Buff 


Parasols, 50c., 65¢., 75c., 85c. ; Silk Sun Umbrellas, 
$1.35 to $3; Silk Pongée, lined, $2, $2.45 to $3.20. 


100 dozens of Lupin’s Kid Gloves, two buttons, $1.25; 


best goods in the city for the price. 
Crepe de Chine, Silk Scarfs, 
at 50c., formerly 95c. 
Everything marked in@ain figures. 
H. O’NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 





NEW YORK, 


DEPARTMENT. 
WILL OFFER THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
PARIS & CITY MADE SILK MANTLES, 
OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 


ractical guide, giving best Si latest 
P guts, grving best methods and is At a still FURTHER REDUCTION, previous to taking 


their half-yearly inventory. 
ALSO, 


——- eae of glass -staining, analysis of | pp aVvELING-SUITS, DUSTERS, SEASIDE WRAP- 


PERS and WALKING-SUITS, in every 
variety of material. 


EMBROIDERED HOUSE-JACKETS, THREAD LACE 


and LLAMA LACE SHAWLS, 
JACKETS, Etc., Etc., 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 
DEPARTMENT. 
Have just received, and are offering 
100 PS. BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 


vee a | ”) ’ | 
a ae sine GOLD M = : AS Coarse, medium and fine mesh, pure silk and wool, 
b ate aed fi fi df ec best Paris make and finish, making, in connection 
ech manulactured Tor sy ish years, an 4 or accu- | with their present large stock, the finest assortment 
racy of time, fineness of finish, and durability, are | to he found in the city AT PRICES FROM 60C, PER YARD 
AND UPWARD. Also, 


SILK GRENADINES, BYZANTINES and 
FLORENTINES, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Hosiery AND UNDERGARMENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN and CHILDREN. 
FANCY TRAVELING-SHIRTS, 
READY-MADE SHIRTS, 
COLLARS and CUFFS, 
Fancy Scarfs, Ties, Cravats, Suspenders, Plain and 
Fancy Bordered Handkerchiefs, Em- 
broidered Shirt-Fronts, 


« The Best | 8-£ THREAD, SILK, KID and DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





The Delicate Fragrance 


F BARRY’S Safe HAIR 

DYE is most Refreshing, and 
the rich, natural color it gives to 
the Hair and Whiskers is an agree- 
W- able contrast to the green and 
$4 purple tints imparted by the lead 
preparations, 


BRONZED IRON BEDSTEADS, 


Cribs and Cradles, 








OF SUPERIOR STYLE and FINISH. 


All furnished with a SPRING BOTTOM, requir- 
ing but one Mattress when in use. 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE 50c., 


The following Medical Lectures for Gentlemen : 


1, PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 

2. PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN. 
NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY. 
ORGANIC DISEASES, 

5. TREATMENT AND CURE, 


Price 50 cents by Mail. Address the Author, 
DR. CURTIS, 9 Tremont Place, Boston, - 


SECRET of ae sang beauty, and beautifal art 
of curling hair just discovered. Sent 

for 10 cents. Address Prof, HARVEY. Garrettsville, 

Ohio. 822-25 





| at 
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— 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Ohrystie, and 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. » 








130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue, ) 





~ SOUTH CAROLINA 


%LAND & IMMIGRATION 
ASSOCIATION, 


under the auspices of the ‘‘ South Carolina State Agri- 





cultural and Mechanical Society,’’ will give a SERIES 


or CONCERTS, at the Academy of Music, Charleston, 


gs. C., commencing October Ist, 1871, for the purpose of 


raising afund toenabl emigrants to settle upon lands 
selected by the Association for homes of Northern and 
European farme1 and others, in the State of South 
Carolina, and for their transportation thither and sup- 
port for the first year. 

REFERENCES 12 SoutTH Caroirma,—General Wade 
Hampton, Hon. B. F. Perry, Governor M. L. Bonham, 
General Johnson Hagood, Hon, Armistead Burt, Hon. 
James Chestnut, General John 8 Preston, Hon. W. D. 
simpson, Andrew Simonds, Esq., Hon, G. A. Trenholm, 
Governor J. L. Manning, Hon. J. B. Campbell. 

REFERENCES IN New York City: 

August Belmont & Co,, Bankers; Hon. Charles 
O’Connor, Counsellor-at-Law ; Hon. Roger A. Pryor, 
Counsellor-at-Law ; T. A. Hoyt, Esq., President Gold 
Room; Anderson, Starr & Co., Merchants ; Morton, 
Bliss & Co., Bankers ; Hon. John E. Ward, Counsellor- 
at-Law : Col. Richard Lathers ; Hunt, Thompson & Co., 


Factors ; Pettu~ & Co., Merchanis ; F. Zogbaum & Fair- | 


child, Merchants. 


$500,000 IN CIFTS. 
1st Gift, Academy of Music, 8. C., cost to build $230,000, 
having an annual rental of about $20,000 from Opera 
House, Stores and Halls the building being about 
230 feet by 60, and situated corner o: King and Market 
_ Streets, in the centre of the city, and well known to 
be the finest building, and most valuable property in 
Charleston, valued at - - - - - $250,000 
100,000 
25,000 


94, Gift—Cash. ° A “ ‘ F ‘ 
$d. Gift—Cash. - « ‘ ‘ : J A 





4th. Gift—Cash. . . . . - - 10,000 
Gth.Gift—Cash.- - + © + + «+ £6000 
2 Gifts—Cash. - - - each $1,000 - 25,000 
95 Gifts—Cash. - - - each 500 - 12,000 
$50 Gifts—Cash. - - each 100 - 35,000 
250 Gifts—Cash. - - - each 50 - 12,006 
600 Gifts—Cash. . - - each 25 - 12,000 
1250 Gifts—Cash. - - - each 10 - 12,000 
2,404 Gifts, amountto - - . . - $500,000 


Gen. M. C. Butler, 7 2 . — 
John Chadwick, Eaq.,{ BUTLER, CHADWICK, 


Gen. M. W. Gary. ) GARY & CO. 


TICKETS, $5.00 EACH. 
COMMISSIONERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
DRAWING : 

General A. R. Wright, of Georgia ; General Bradley 
T. Johnson, of Virginia; Colonel B. H. Rutledge, of 
South Carolina ; Hon. Roger A. Pryor, New York. 

JOHN C. JACOBSHON, GENFRAL AGENT, 
704 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

To whom all communications for Tickets or Agencies 
in the Northern, Western, and Eastern States should 
be addressed. 


Neptune Steam Laundry. | 


OFFICES—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West 
Twenty-third Street. 

BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 588 Sixth 
Avenue 


AMILY and GENTLEMEN’S 

- WASHING attended to in the finest style and 

with promptness. 
PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 

Ladies’ Clothing under special charge of an experi- 
enced woman. 

Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CHARGE. 

Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- 


vention. 
WE NEVER DISAPPOINT. tf 








Wax TED.—Ladies and gentlemen to 

solicit subscriptions for Captain Glazier’s new 
book, ‘THREE YEARS IN THE FEDERAL CAVALRY.” 
The most thrilling, popular and best selling work of 


the day. Anybody can sell it. Everybody buys it. 
Sold by Agents only. R. H. FERGUSON & CO., 138 
Bleecker Street, New York. 816-25 








ERVOUS DEBILITY, etc., positively 
cured by DR. MOTT’S HERB CURE. A pack- 


age free on trial for 9 cts. postage, by CROIX & CO., 
Covington, Ky. 823-25 








For $1 you can havesent to your Summer 
Residence for Three Months 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Which publishes the best Stories, Continued and Com- 
plete, by the very best 


AMERIOAN AND ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


THE FAIR GIRL 
WITH THE GOLDEN ITAITR, 
By Pierce Egan, 
Written expressly for this paper. 


THREE HEARTS; 
Or, THE LONG RECKO NING, 
By C. G. Rosenb>rg, 

‘rravels, Adventures, Sketches, Humorous and 
Entertaining Matter, Essays, etc. Twenty to twenty- 
five Original Illus‘rations. 

Subscription, $4 per annum. 

Sent for the three Summer months for $1. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street. New York. 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


Surniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, 
Spring-Beds, 


Mattresses, 
Etc., 


4 Of any House in the United States, which they offer at 


Retail and Wholesale prices, 





BOUTS 


AND 


SHOES. 








SB ROO S&S’ 
ERFECT - FITTING 
BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys 


and Children. The largest assortment of fine work in 
the city, at Low Prices. 


NEW STORE, NEW STYLES. 


BROOoOE,S, 
575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


|New Store, 1,196 BROADWAY, 


CORNER TWENTY-NINTH STREET. 
817-29 








OFFICE OF 


WM. M. FLIESS & €0,, 


No. 47 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, May ist, 1871. 
We beg to inform correspondents and friends, of 
our removal to the warehouses 


No. 47 Broadway and No. 107 Church St., 
Where we shall continue the business of 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES, ETC., AND 
SHIPPERS. 

WM. M. FLIESS & CO. 


This word is derived from the 
dyn Psychomancy. Greek, signifying the power of 
© the soul, spirit or mind, and 
is the basis of a!! human knowledge. Psychomancy isthe title ofa 
new work of 400 pages. by Hxenerr Hamirron, B. A., giving fullin 
structions in the science of Soul Charming and Psychologic Fasci- 
nation; how to exert this wonderful power over men or animals 
instantaneously, at will. It teaches Mesmerism, how to become 
Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, 
Philosophy of Omens and Dreams. Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide 
to Marriage, &c. This is the only book in the English language 
professing to teach this occult power, and is of immense advantage 
to the Merchant in selling goods, the Lawyerin gaining the confi- 
dence of Jurors, the Physician in healing the sick; to Lovers, in 
securing the affections of the opposite sex, and all seeking riches or 
happiness. Price by mail, in cloth, $1.25: paper covers, $l. 
Agents wanted for this book, Private Medical Works, Perfumery, 
Jewelry, &c., who will receive samples free. Address, T.W. Evans, 
Publisher and Perfumer, 41 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
| BY GETTING UP CLUBS, 

aa Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 


a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5,643. New York. 


NIRCUS FREE!—Any boy can teach his 

/ pets amusing and wonderful tricks by Haney’s 
| Art of Training Animals. Tells all secrets of the pro- 
| fession, and explains all feats ever exhibited. 210 
| pages, 60 engravings, only 50 cents of booksellers, or 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 





| 























All Deformities permanently cured by Dr. J. P. MANN, 
Wes 188 Wast dist St-; Now York Send for Cieeae? 


Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. sg Circulars 
free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 


Fulton Street, New York. 808-833 


UMBUG SQUELCHER, exposing all 

swindles and humbugs by mail or otherwise, 

by the author of the famous book, ‘Rogues and 

Rogueries of New York.” Samples free by mail on 

receipt of only ten cents, by JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


$250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 

Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 

Samples free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, "Rew 
81 














AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS 


| OF THE WORLD.” 


VER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. The largest, best selling, and most 
attractive subscription book ever published. Send for 
circulars, with terms, at once. Address, 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome Street, New York, 


= 


‘Etighw7ood Hotel, Tenafly, N. J. 


HIS DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RETREAT on the Northern Railroad of New Jersey, 


is now open for the reception of guests. Situated but sixteen miles from New York, amid a beautiful 


and healthy country, it is rendered one of the most attractive resorts near the city. 


forty minutes from foot of Chambers Street. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIXTORES 
F EVERY DESCRIPTION, comprising 


io the LARGEST VARIETY of PATTERNS in both | 
| lines of goods to be found in any establishment in | 


| the country. 
WAREROOMS, 


39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


| A Great Offer. 


\ TILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments, 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
; THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
poh _ FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE 

IN THE WORLD, 
. Warranted for five years, 
mand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 

“Ja million of dollars.. 

AGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
'1Mo.; Providence, R. I.; 
3 4 Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
: ton, Mass, ; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, lil.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.;' Rich- 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 

No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE BROADWAY OFFICE 
OF THE 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


Having been removed from No. 1205 te 
No. 1207, 


The managers are able to extend greater advantages 
to their patrons than previously. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Suits in White 
Are treated as a Specialty, and the 
GREATEST CARE GUARANTEED 


with all articles of apparel. No charge is made for 
collecting or delivering packages. tf 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY OF 





HORACE WATERS, 



























CUBA,—$300,000 in gold drawn every seven- 
teen days. Prizes cashed and information furnished 
by GEO. UPHAM, 9 Weybosset Street, Providence, 
RI. 816-28 





AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 

The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 
age paid, by W. C. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, ad 
York. 





MAGIC 


Has Removed to 
743 Broadway, 


Nearly opposite his otd Store. 


Rm A MONTH! Horse and carriage 
$325 ‘Tarnished. Expenses paid. zs 
813-25 H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
WITH A 


Novelty Job Printing Press 
The most valuable addition 
to the BUSINESS OFFICE. The 
most efficient instructor in 
ScHOOLS. The most facinat- 
ing and instructive amuse- 
ment in the FAMILY, and un- 
surpassed for General Job Printing. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet to BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufac- 
turer, 351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ; W. Y. EDWARDS, 
543 Broadway, New York ; KELLEY, HOWELL & Lup- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. BR ae | & 
Loomis, 45 W. Washington Street, cago, Ill, 
Agents, 817-eowtf 


OYAL HAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
f ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
~ nished., Orderssolicited and prompt- 


FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY 






















130 South Clark Street, Chicago, Tl. | 
177 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. | 
4iC Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 











— = = — 


Eighteen trains daily, 


= SS" _ | Tucker Manufacturing Co. HOW WHEN ano WHERE 


GAS AND KEROSENE, ADVERTISE. 


|SEE THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES. 


Issued Quarterly, (new edition Just oUT.) Contains 
| Lists of ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, 
Religious, Agricultural, Local and Political; also 
MAGAZINES, and all Periodicals devoted to class inter- 
| ests ; also estimates showing 


COST OF ADVERTISING, 
| and hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
e 


481 Broadway, N. Y., | th 


Experience of Successful Advertisers. 
Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All 
Kinds of Printers’ Materials. 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDING, 


Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS ARE THE LARGEST 

and most complete in the city. They combine the 
best features of the two most noted and valuable sys- 
tems of bathing—the Russian and Turkish. ‘the 
Russian, in the application of vapor and the man- 
ner of cleansing the skin, together with a series of 
douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation and 
reaction, producing a powerful and in\igerating 
tonic effect. The Turkish, in the luxurious sham- 
pooing of the whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discom- 
fort attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the 
sensations produced are of so pleasing a nature as to 
render these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING : 


From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M.; and on Sundays, from 
7A. M. to 12M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 9 A. M. 
tol Pp. M. tt 


J. G. SCHULL, 


Merchant Tailor. 
Formerly of 32 Ann Street, 


AS REMOVED HIS BUSINESS TO 

No. 16 Ann Street, near Broadway, where he 

has opened with an entire new stock of goods for the 

resent season, comprising many exclusive novelties 

rom the London market, which are made up in the 

latest English styles, at moderate prices. Fornmcr 

patrons are invited to visit and select, and the patron- 
age of the general public is also solicited. 

















ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
all kinds ot Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
Seenritics. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. | 


J. G SCHULL, 
16 Ann Street, New York. 


wR everywhere 
3 $75 to $250 per month, crerynhere, 
1 male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPRCYED 
© _ COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘Elastie Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo., or eee 


Agents! Read This! 


AY TE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

OF $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 

ventions. Address, M. WAGNER & O0., Marshall, 
805-30 


BOYS! BOYS!! BOYS!!! 


READ THE CONTINUED STORIES IN 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


“BEN, THE BUCCANEER,” 
AND 


“O'NEIL OF THE RED HAND." 
Read one number, and you can’t give it up. Solve 
the problems, and win the first p ($5), and you 
can pay two years’ subscription. 
Ready every Wednesday, price 5 cents. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 





Wanted --- 
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, 7S PERFUMERY, P | ITI NG) aed +a TL. a 
Miners | eee em Lh (BALL, BLACK & 60, 
M4 TOILET VINEGAR ‘lea, far he 565 and 567 Broadway, 


Superior to Eau de Cologne } . 1 : f 
for all Toilet and Sanitary if 4 } j 3 \ WILL FURNI 
purposes. Purified extract of : Z ry : \ | w ¢ | 


IME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, | 7 te” YF =e \ STERLING SILVER 
For cleansing the Hair and / Z : SA s N \\ 
CreS ereasing tts mage | — Sere ae DS. ee FORKS & SPOONS, 


sitely cool and refres &- 


Special Representatives for United States : ni a \% IEW IN QUANTITY, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, No. 38 Vesey St., N. Y. [0 i | |= : : Ss i, i) . 
=I lit AT $1.75 GOLD PER OUNCE. 








TO 4MERICANS I =H | ) \ THESE GOODS ARE PRONOUNO 
i { i S| | SE S ARE PRONOUNCED SUPERIOR IN 
TRAVELING IN EUROPE. iI = i) an \\ at Nl BEAUTY OF FINISH, AND GREATER IN VARIETY 
Circular Letters of Credit, 4:8 ~ Qa OF PATTERN, TO ANY TABLE-WARE MANUFAC. 
Available in Sterling or Francs, cai A > : AN!) MR TURED. 
Issued by ee —_ m\ } A LARGE STOCK OF 


BOWLES BROTHERS & CoO., villi ‘ | AN ; 
19 William Street, N. Y., {1 | i\ Wa WEDDING SILVER 


817-28-0 27 State Street, Boston. i \. aa . | ie DN Gi CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 0 


ANTED.—YOUNG MEN to SOLICIT HA Via r » \, (A RES iD. 0 
orders of business men everywhere. Liberal OY ‘4 :' ; ; Yj V4 
inducements, Address GOLDING & CO., 14 Kilby St., } Wa\ / ma | ms Uy , 
i \ , if }, lh _ (ij 


Boston, Mass. 820-23-0 
. | 5 ~~» ~ YF GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
| ath ey } - ; : Uj 4 AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 
, = eal Ys) Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
: ‘ j } om / , of CHARITY in the City of New York, and SOLDIERS’ 
» EE Ss — MT | y mi By — ( . q and SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, Washington, D.C, 
A i} ; i WV » ; , \Y to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
j 1¥\ y| AN of a permit from Hon. Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
O WV D a ||| | 2a S ay ; ’ \ \\ N enue, On THURSDAY, JULY 27TH, positively. 
Z 4 if WAM \ ‘\\ After the Concert, the Commissioners will award to 
2 ; 2 | my \W \ \ the successful ticket-holders 
1 ie now regarded as the STANDARD A LA YB \\ \ 1,003 GIFTS, 
ag gh sine’ Home os = best a, re- . Amounting to 
ared for makin, t, wholesome, and delicious y Z ee " \ ~~ 
ISCUITS, ROLLS, BREAD, GRIDDLE, and other MAUL En a $200,000. 
CAKES, etc., ete. az . 2 eget 52,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. 
It is infallible, and aiwa J ready for immediate ACADEMY OF DESIGN, SUMMER EXHIBITION. Hon. H. McCuLLoven, of Elkton, Md. Commis- 
use. ) ‘or use on long - ‘ : _ wen, - oad oy Menke 7) Major GEO. T. CASTLE, Baltimore, Md.§ sioners, 
Youne Lapy (indignant)—‘“‘Now, I told you, papa, this wasn’t the fashionable hour. We'll Hon. JA8. 8. NEGLEY, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 


VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE, f L , ‘ a 
It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE OF | have nothing but these horrid pictures to look at until the people come! References.—Maj.-Gen. D. Hunter, U.S.A., Washing- 


FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere by ton, D.C.: Hon. Janos. He itt a's Hira 
» D.C. . Jas. S. Negley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; First 
GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS, and DEALERS. National Bank, Hagerstown, Md. ; Appleman & Co., 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL, | Bankers, Hagerstown ; Updegratt & Sons, Hager 

_ . . . . ’ ° je Ve ’ ’ a 

MANUFACTURERS. Fr; The Safest and Best Illuminating Oil ever made. Used in! more; C.F. Abbott, Esq., 20 P. 0. Ave., Balt.; John 

Wholesale Depot, over 100,000 Families. Millions of Gallons have been Sold. No {!-‘owit, Bsa; 0-H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro, 

69 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 0 | @ RA Accidents have ever occurred from it. Our Motto—‘‘ Not Cheapest, — ‘ivceds of the Real Estate, certified to by counsel, in 
. = = but Safest and Best.’’ hands of the Trustee. 

3 5 Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 


: S25 Oil House of CHAS. PRATT, Established 1770, gosta Agent, Statoner and’ Printer, No. at Nass 
M u SILC al B OXeS 108 Fulton Street, N. ¥. * Hickets sent C, 0. D., if desired. 


Send for Circular, containing description of prizes, 


























ANDOLINE. Expressive. Quatuor. etc. 
y ‘Fp has a Lamp that can compare with the new NEW YORK Orders by mail receive prompt attention. [821-25-0 
M pe gee one Soeee ae ae, NO CITY IN THE WORL RYST REFLECTING LAMP (Bartlett's Patent), recently |§ — >< >= 
yA ly ‘Genesee _-3 ing from one tune to over adopted and placed in use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, Boulevards, Washington Square, and elsewhere. THE COMBINATION OF PURE VEGETABLE 
one hundred tunes Send _® circular and prices They excel all in giving light, for beauty and low cost. General Office, 569 Broadway, New York. | JUICES in Dr. Walker’s Vinegar Bitters controls the 
Musical Boxes repatred by skillful workmen. | liver, insures digestion, and purifies the blood. 7) 
ee ae & O0., 6 trentowy, XN. ¥. THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN. 


-23-0 
The mind is the tenant of the body, and unless the tenement is kept in 
THEA-NECTAR good repair, the immortal occupant is depressed, distraught, miserable, and 
18 A PURE sees t “as througir a glass, darkly,’ not.as they really are. When the 
BL A Cc K TE A stomach is relaxed, the’ liver torpid, the bowels disordered, and the nerves 
unstrang, invigorate, vitalize, regulate and tone them with 


sale 4d TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


tastes. For 

everywhere. And for sale whole- es 6 

peration is certain, painless and salutary. It brings the action of these 

yop nw by = my sual important organs into conformity with the laws of health ; the spirits rise, & > 

St. New York. P.O "Box 5506 - brain clears, and the capacity to enjoy life is restored to desponding 
: . Wentns , nvalids. 

pe Rr snes eer OO! on SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. o 




















GRATEFUL THOUSANDS proclaim VINEGAR BIT- | 
TERS the most wonderful Invigorant that ever sus- | 


GET THE BEST. | @ema Ohw ema ty 4 y 





FOR 


UNIVERSAL PURPOSES. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., : te 2 we ent, ~ ao Lock-Stitch ; Shuttle ; Straight Needle. 


Sews Lace to Leather; Executes Stitching, 


NO. 637 BROADWAY, = 1 | Zz ! ———, Felling, Quilting, Braid- 


nding, Cording, Hem- 


ing, 
HAVE NOW READY, ¥ a | Bltehing, aggoting, Fring- 
: aii > rizzling, Piping, 


ites ._ ——— ing, : M 
Gauze Under-wear, yal 7 bing, Embroidering, 
Hosiery, Gloves, f | aiid oY OKIRES aE Puffing, Gathering and ewing-on at the 
I X\ . SS LG 5 ERS ame Time. 
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JOHN /° “PERS SECRET. 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF CERTAIN EVENTS 
FOLLOWING AND EXPLAINING 


“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—(continued). 


“ Oh, you! Oh, you! Oh, you! My lords, 
the Queen's justices, do strictly charge and com- 
mand all persons to preserve silence while sen- 
tence of death is passed upon the prisoner at 
the bar, wpon pain of imprisonment. God save 
the Queen!” 

And then he listens, still, although the thun- 
der-tone has ceased and that grave face is fading 
from his sight—listens and looks as well, to see 
the set lips move and hear them speak, in yet 
another voice, those solemneat of all mere 
human words which give a living man to dust 
and worms, yet calling on the God whose privi- 





Jege of life and death is thus perforce usurped 
to hold the haud of violence irom scattering mur- 





der broadcast through the land—calling on Him 
to show that mercy to the perilled soul which 
mortal jnstice is not strong enough to hazard all 
the future by declaring to the forfeit life. He 
listens so, but never seems to hear. The grave 
face fades away, entirely, now; the echoes herald- 
ing the words of doom grow still; all changes 
to the nothing that it was; to be again recalled 
at any hour, and shake with awful tremors soul 
and body, as if for one at least has come the 
Judgment Day so looked for and so dreaded by 
the Ages. 

So muck has been, and is. But how much 
more may come, at any hour—whether in ima- 
gination or reality! What, if in the first, the 
fancy should change to that one yet more hor- 
rible,and the face of the hangman take the place 
of that of the judge! What, if he shall begin to 
see, in advance of any possible actual rehearsal of 
the same scene, the coming of the dread official 
into his prison cell, ascend the scaffold, see that 
sea of faces without any smoky mist to hide 
them, hear the howls of execration bursting from 
ten thou:and thoa'‘s, feel the rope around his 
neck, the drop falling away beneath his feet— 
feel—oh, God !—Death while yet a living man! 
What, if among that crowd he should see her face 
—that face for which he has given up time and 
eternity, and for which, yet, if he could only 
call it his, he would give up as many of each as 
could te crowded into imagination! Could the 
brain bear this ? and would he not end all, at 
some moment more mad than others, by leaping 
into that Presence so impossible to meet—so 
certain to blast the slayer of his own blood, and 
the false witness, with consuming fire ! 

And what, beyond even this, of fearful reality ? 
What is it that hangs above his head, in terrible 
earnest? Whence these things which should not 
exist in the outer world—that should be hidden as 
closely as the crime ? How much is known—how 
much guessed—how much suspected? Is ho 
merely harassed with his own self-created fears, 
like a fool ?—or is he being played with, delibe- 
rately and cruelly, by that Power which only 
gives him reapite for agony—the tiger dallying 
with the prey that nothing can prevent its 
crunching? Question above all—where is Ir? 
What has happened to rr? What has been 
taken from 1T, and what remains? Horror to 
know, but double horror to continue in doubt, 
and that incapacity for defence which ignorance 
involves! And so—— 

So John Jasper passes silently out from the 
Gate House, late one night, when this torture has 
grown unendurable, Going towards a spot than 
which he would rather visit any other on the 
broad earth, and to do that which is only less 
terrible than the phantoms haunting him and 
the shameful death menacing him. Tho night is 
® moonlight one, reminding him of another, 
when he made his explorations of the Cathedral, 
under the guidance of Durdles, and certain other 
explorations by no means within the knowledge 
of thestonemason. 

The hour is so late that not many persons are 
likely to be abroad in sleepy old Cloisterham, 

iltless of many routs or revels, and prover- 

ially going to bed with the rooks. And yet he 
‘oes out displaying as much care, as to certain 
Setails of his equipment, as if he was sure to 
encounter many eyes and needed to be careful 
in concealmen!. He wears a larger top-coat than 
the warmth of the season demands, especially 


traverse; and both the large pockets of this, throats, by an enormity greater than the worst 


large coat are bulky, to the point of being un- 
gracefully protrusive in day-light. 
But his way of proceeding towards his desti- 


nation makes the distance 1:ch longer than it| of mortal foes, more terrible than flesh and 
need be; for he passes ot {rom the archway | ghastly as his conjured phantoms, 

into the High Street, goes up is for a certain] This may bein his thought, unnerving him 
distance, towards the Nu:'s House, then| for many minutes; or something nearer to the 


turns to the right, down a narrow side-street,| present time may affect him only. Whatever 
and emerges, after two or three turnings, but| the influence, it sets him to trembling again, 


without encountering a solitary promenader, as 
there ia reason to believe that he fears, from 
many and furtive glances on either side. Thus 
he approaches the Cathedral from the opposite 
side to the Gate Houso, and also reaches it in 
deep shadow, 

Pausing for a moment, ho takes something 
from one of his overfilled pockets, which proves 
to be a large Key—though certainly not THE key 
with which Dardles gave him admission on a 
former occasion. Whatever its identity, it 
serves to unlock the low door leading into the 
crypt, which operations he performs, as also the 
opening of that door and closing of it when ho 


ROPE AND RAFTER. 


has passed within, so carefully that an ob- 
server of superstitious tendencies might doubt 
whether he was not the dark-robed ghost.of one 
of the Old "Uns within the Cathedral, opening 
the portal with a phantom key held by a phan- 
tom hand, and returning to durance after a 
nightly promenade in the free air. 

Once within the crypt and the door locked on 
the inside, the contents of one of the loaded 
pockets became apparent. He takes therefrom 
a bull’s-eye dark-lantern, from another pocket a 
box of matches; and very soon thereafter the 
glare of light from the bull’s-eye flashes among 
the damp and mouldy columns of the half-under 
ground and now disused vault, in which, per- 
chance, religious ceremonies of peculiar solem- 
nity may have been held in the days when Rome, 
addicted to subterranean spendours, held control 
over the old religious house. It shows, im bright 
relief at the focus of its radiance, mouldering 
tombs with dim inscriptions at the circum- 
ferenco of the crypt, and throws others, out of 
this focus, into that half-lighted gloom which 
suggests so much more of impressivenessthan 
broad glare; and it makes the mouldy old arches 
seem sinking lower and coming down upon the 
head—what time tho bearer of the lantern, ap- 
parently with the least distasteful portion of his 
task accomplished, leans against one of the 
columns, drops his head forward on his breast, 
and trembles and shivers as if the sudden chill 
of the vault had struck into his frame and ren- 
dered him half helpless. 

This only for a moment or two, however. He 
shakes off the weakness, after a time, crogses 
the crypt, approaches the door leading up to 
the main floor, takes from his pocket another 
key, with so little fumbling or hesitation as to 
indicate frequency of use—unlocks, ascends tho 
narrow stair to the iron gate at the top, unbolts 
it (through from tho inner side), and isin the 
body of the Cathedral, 

Here, unaccountably enough, he seems moro 
affected by the surrounding influences, than in 
the deeper gloom below; for ho looks around 
him with evidences of absolute terror in his 
face, and seems chained to the spot where he 
stands, as if all tho strength of body and 
mind had suddenly deserted him, On one 
side, the moonlight streams in through the 
stained-glass of the transept windows, most 
wierdly and dismally; and this, blending with 
the cross-lights of his lantern, may effect him by 
the combination of ghastly hues which it im- 
parts to some of the old prelate and warrior 
figures lying on their altar-tombs in the line of 
light, with palmed hands pointing upward help- 
lessly, and seeming toask to be forgiven the 
pride and glory which gave them place. Crime 
is always more or less superstitious: this man 
might be shuddering at the thought—no farther 
from reason than many of his vaticinations— 
that something of the life so represented yet 
lives in those grey and often-mutilated figures, 
and that at any hour, recognizing the presence 
of one against whose hidden practices they must 
have sworn when binding knightly spur on heel 





or sitting mitre on priestly brow, they may start 
up from their stony sleep, seize sword or crozier 
as it lies beside them, and brain the guilty mid- 
night intruder whero he stands! He may even 
go farther and believe, bent upon the unholy 
errand on which he goes, that before it is ended 





there will ring shriek after shriek through the 


for so short a distance as that he is about to/old Cathedral, compelled irom those stony 


| ever committed, and that before and around him 


| hand, he shakes it off. eventually, as it is to be 
| believed that he has before shaken off many a 
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perjured knight or forsworn priest among them 


will stand, if he lives to descend, a serried line 


brings wild terror to the eyes, and beaded drops 
tothe brow; but whatever it is,on the other 


fear more reasonable,—and staggers acruss the 
choir to the low door leading up, first to the 
organ-loft and then to the tower. 

For this door, too, the last locked one on his 
course, he finds a key in his pocket, with thesame 
facility which has so quickly found the others ; 
and opening this, he avoids the curve of the 
narrow stone stairway turning away to the 
organ-loft on the left, and keeping the main stair- 





case, black with age, and foul with the dampness 


out the brightest of them with that handker- 
chief dampened with moisture from his mouth! 
How careful! How neat—far past the verge of 
cleanliness! Aud for what? 

Then he takes up the rope, and passcs down 
under the rafters nearly tothe side-wa!l and close 

tothe poiat of intersection atthe joint of the cross. 

Shivering, now, even worse than before, and the ’ 
great drops standing thickly on his forehead, 

while his eyes are fearful in the agony ot mind 

they express —but going on bravely with 

whatever he has todo, He stoops, and then puts 

down his hand with an obvious effort and a 

momentary turning away of his head as from 

something that cannot be borne, The hand lifts 

a trap-door, some three feet square, that under 

closer examination would show sufficient rough- 

ness in shaping to prove that it has never known 

the carpenter's hand; while the same inspection 

would show that space for it has been made by 

cutting away the planks of the flooring with a 

chisel, in hands correspondingly unused to the 

craft of the wood-worker. There are hinges to the 

trap, but they are merely pieces of stout harness- 

leather, nailed on, to complete a job as unwork- 

manlike as ingenious and persistent. What 

nextP Isit here that rr is to be locked for, by 

eyes only too well instructed ? 

Some answer to these and other questions 
seems probable, now; for the next moment 
makes it almost certain that the suffering hero 
of crime is about to descend into that dark and 
noisome hole of blackness to which the trap 
gives access! Descend!—and for what? and to 
what unimagined horror of place and occu- 
pancy? IsiT there ?—and has the need at last 
grown imperative, that the hidden shall be ex- 
plored and the marvellous explained, at once 
and for all? 

He is about to descend, so much is plain, 
shivering as under on ague fit,as he may be, 
and evivently suffering tortures to which the 
rack of old time would be ordinary pain. For 
he stands with set lips, at the edge of the black 
hole, and ties the knotted rope, with hand careful 
and strong, even if shaking, to the rafter imme- 
Giately over it. It would be easy to believe, 
looking at rope and rafter, and ignoring the 
black aperture below, that he was about to close 
all questions, and life with it, in the quick leap 
of the suicide, but very different is to be his 
exit from an existence grown quite miserable 
enough to warrant the worst. He steps back 
towards the spot where the lantern is still stand- 
ing; takes from the pocket of the top coat, still 
lying near, another and shorter bit of rope; 
takes up the lantern and commences fastening 
it to his waist with the rope, after the manner 
of a miner about to go down his shaft. A few 
moments more will see some solution of the 
mystery of all those strange preparations, 
Will they give the key to the place where IT may 
have been lying for more than half a year, undise 
covered, because concealed with such demoniac 





of many fogs that have crept in thither and 
never been expelled, comes at last to the end of 
that staitway and the level of the roof, beyond 
which, into the tower itself, another leads, of 
wood and of much less antiquity in construction. 

His errand does not seem to be in the tower or 


yet another key from his pocket, with the same 

ready facility, and inserts it intoa low black | 
wooden door at the level of the stair-head, But | 
he does not open it with the same readiness | 
shown in finding the key. Another of those | 
fearful shudderings seizes him—so strong and 
powerful, that it becomes a veritable spasm, 
sending the beaded drops from his brow, almost | 
like rain, causing hini to set down the lantern in 

very great fear of extinguishing it, and wringing 
from Ses absolute groans ofagony. Behind that 
door !—what can there be behind that door, thus 

concentrating all the pained capacities of his 

nature, and threatening to send him headlong to 

tho floor still as a corpse, or dashing out his 

brains as a maniac? Ir? Who knows, save 

God and himself ? 

But this spasm, too, passed ; for John Jasper, 
even yet, is a strong man, in that sense involv- 
ing the recovery of self-command. He sweeps 
away tke beaded drops from his forehead, with 
agesture of such shame as if some one had beheld 
him in unmanly weakness; takes up the lantern 
from the floor, and dashes his hand upon the key 
in the door, with what can only be described as 
trembling fierceness. This door, too, opens, and 
he passes into that floored space, between the 
beams of the ceiling below and the rafters of the 
roof above, for which the architects have 
neglected to supply any technical name to the 
lay-world, but the outer or gabled end of which, 
in the Greek orders, would be called the tympan 
of the pediment. A place seldom visited, as may 
be supposed—rothing less than a conflagration 
or the bursting in of the roof by water, being 
likely to send any one thither in the space of a 
dozen years. | 

John Jasper is staggering a little, now, spito | 
of his remains of fine bodily strength, and his | 
undeniable nerve; and his face, in its blended | 
fierce determination, horror, and terror, is some- 
thing awful to behold. But he sets down the 
lantern, with another groan of agony not easy to 
designate in character—and applies to the other 
pocket of the large coat, from which he takes | 
several yards of a stout soft rope, knotted at | 
distances of about a foot each. Then he throws | 
off the coat, and follows that movement by | 
throwing off his remaining or body-coat, stand- 
ing in his shirt-sleeves, as if something is about 
to be done, demanding freedom of arm and in- 
volving severe labour. What can that something 
be? Has it anything to do with Ir? 

Tho heavy rafters, with the stout planks rest- 
ing upon them and supporting the outer roof, are 
dark and discoloured with age and leakage. So 
is the planked floor ; but itis notable that in one 
direction from the door, leading away to where 
the rafters lower to the eaves, there are little 
spots and flecks of white, as if mould or fungus 
of that colour may have grown in the long years 
of dampness. He moves the lantern, so that its 
rays fallin that direction, shuddering and shiver- 
ing all the while, as if with a more moderate re- 
currence of the spasm, which has lately so nearly 
prostrated him. He sees the small white spots, 
goes to his coat, lying in a heap on the floor, 
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takes a handkerchief from the pocket, and rubs 


ingenuity and carefulness ? : 

Crash! Jingle! and a Yell! There must be 
|} something in this man’s life and fate, connected 
| with the breaking of glass and the scream of 
| the human voice. For a broken pane and a 
|} woman's cry of terror have blended, not many 

days before, in bringing about the rescue of 
| Rosebud from his hands; and now, at the very 
moment when the lantern is loosely held for 
tying to his body, a stone comes crashing 
through the round window in the pediment, ac- 
companied by a shrill yell, of which he can 
plainly hear the sound, and recognize a human 


farther towards it ; for, pausing here, he extracts | voice, without being able to distinguish any 


| word at that distance. 

How much he does distinguish or understand, 
none may know. Does he recognize it as being 
mortal, and so understand that the light has 
been seen, and dread human discovery ?—or does 
some momentary horror of the supernatural 
overcome him, acting like the sudden and unac- 
countable panic which sends a brave and veteran 
army fiying like a herd of frightened deer ? 

For the lantern drops from the busy, shaking 
hand, extinguished in the fall; and with a cry 
of mortal terror he feels for his clothes, grasps 
them, feels for the door, opens and flees. Down 
the stair, in the darkness, except as the strug- 
gling moon-rays through the small windows 
give him a triflo of light. Breathing hard. like 
a hunted stag that has been chased nearly to tha 
verge of endurance and must soon succumb. 
Trembling in every limb ; sweating cold sweat at 
every pore; staggering, stumbling, nearly fall. 
ing, once and again. He pauses to close and 
lock the doors behind him, and this seems to ex- 
haust at once thought and nerve. Through the 
body of the Cathedral, where the light is better, 
but where he does not see the recambent statues, 
now, or think of them as rising to judgment— 
with that greater terror behind. Down into the 
crypt, again; out into the open air on the 
shadowy side of the Cathedral; and. the flight 
not stayed even then—not until he is in his own 
apartment in the Gate House, sinking in the last 
stage of mental and bodily exhaustion, and 
older by half-a-score of years, if the grey hair of 
to-morrow can give any true evidence, than ho 
was when he left the same apartment, less than 
an hour ago! 

John Jasper has heard nothing moro than tho 
crash of the window, and the yell too distant to 
distinguish words. One at that moment nearer, 
would be aware that a limited bombardment of 
the Cathedral, to fierce martial music, has been 

in progress, consequent upon the discovery of 
the light in the pediment window by the wan- 
dering Deputy, on his way homeward (or else- 
where) from some Bedouin excursion,—and that 
the practices of the most warlike nations of the 
barbaric world have been duly carried out, in tho 
fitting of the words of the national hymn toa 
special occasion, with high poetic power and 
fervour—the Yell, so important in its results, 
being nothing more than one of the louder bars 
of : 

“ Widdy widdy wen, 

I sees—a— light—arter—tcn ; 

Widdy widdy way, 
I—takes—the—old—windy—in—ihe—cye ! 
Widdy widdy wakecock warning.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
RASH MR. GREWGIOUS. 


Tur remark may not be strictly new, that the 
heroisms of non-combatants often throw into 
the shade those of the recognized fighting frater- 
nity; but at the worst it may be repeated with- 
out danger of working serious demoralization 
among those who are to be depended upon for 
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resisting that long-coming Invasion. 
is true; and perhaps none more fully comprehend 
the fact than those who have ottenest dared 
bodily peril by land and sea, and thus discovered 
that thereare so many things to be more dreaded. 
Certainly that distinguished Field Marshal, the 
dare-devil admiration of two armies, who could 
never meet his Xantippe little wife without 
something approaching to serious bodily fear— 
he. if yet alive, may endorse the statement; even 
if that other and scarcely-less noted commander, 
who came home covered with glory from the 
fiercest battles of the Flemish campaign, to 
mount a chair in mortal terror of the scamper- 
ing of a mouse around his feet,—has ceased to be 
humanly available as a witness. 

Tnis is not intended to be especially a record 
of heroisms; and yet something of the kind 
may have crept into it, without reckoning the 
unealculating devotion of Helena Landless. 
Something of the chivalric may have made its 
unexpected appearance among baser and more 
ordinary elements ; it being a consoling tact that 
nature bas the same habit of dashing unhoped- 
for lights into many a dark picture, which she 
often balances by blurring and blotting those 
that might otherwise be too satisfactorily bril- 
iant. 





n 

Fortunately, perhaps, the Bar and the Pulpit 
only, of the three leading professions, have been 
represented in the present instance ; unless Mr. 
Tart.r, lately come, may be held to have intro- 
duced the combative element in the direction of 
the Navalarm. But it happens that Mr. Tartar 
is precisely the person who has had no sacrifices 
whatever to make—rather that he has seemed 
to be the Lucky Prince arriving late, atter the sur- 
mounting of most of the dangers by others, and 
at once becoming the prospective possessor, for 
scarcely the asking, of that divine Princess for 
whose sake all the blood has been fruitlessly 
shed by the earlier combatants. So he must 
stand, at last, outof the calculation; and between 
the Bar and the Pulpit must be adjudged the 
palm of heroic sacrifice. 

It was certainly no ordinary development of 
the emotion of generosity (the true foundation 
of the heroic), which could induce Mr. Crisparkle, 
profoundly loving Helena Landless, and believing 
that in her possession would be found the best 
good of a life—to forego any pursuit of her, 
without a word to indicate his passion, with no 
belief that she had formed any conflicting attach- 
ment, and only moved by the two thoughts, that 
he owned a mother who must fill to him all dear 
relations combined, and that possibly his useful- 
ness in the service of his Master might be im- 
paired by the distraction of marriage. But Mr. 
Crisparkle, as we have seen, was warily wise in 
carrying out his difficult renunciation. He had 
no absolute daty which could lead him often into 
the presence of the woman whom he loved almost 
to the verge of adoration ; and his discipline of 
mind (nearly perfect, like that of his body) was 
too good, not to make him aware how much he 
would avoid suffering by making her already 
little more than a memory. True wisdom, this, 
beyond a doubt ; as it will always be for any one 
who utters with a personal application the 
prayer: “Lead us not into temptation!” to 
avoid leading himself in that direction oftener 
than is inevitable! 

This of the Pulpit. Very different was the 
action of the Bar in the person of Hiram Grew- 
gious, Exq., of Staple Inn, whose status, as 
another of the hopelessly loving, has been already 
established to melancholy satisfaction; and it is 
with reterence to his action that the question of 
comparative heroism arises, however that of 
wisdom may determine itself, once and for all. 

“‘Hiram Grewgious, you may be a fool, but 
there is no obligation to become a coward! 
Labonr for strength, and even pray forit * * * 
that you may see her wooed and wedded, as you 
saw her mother, and claim neither love nor pity, 
as you deserve none!” So the old lawyer had 
said, sitting in his lonely chambers, on that 
evening following the rescue from the attempted 
abduction ; and upon that faith and that resolu- 
tion he had acted during the little time elapsing 
between that night and another following it very 
closely, in which his imprudence seemed to cul- 
minate—in which possibly his heroism also cul- 
minated temporarily, only to reach a still higher 
point at one not distant day already foresha- 
dowed. 

Bosa had never seemed to find so much neces- 
sity for him, or so many errands with him, since 
that eventful visit to Cloisterham which imme- 
diately preceded the tragedy, as during that 
brief period. Perhaps an added feeling of grati- 
tude for the rescue towards the one guardian who 
remained so faithful to her, may in some degree 
have conduced to this: perhaps the increasingly 
gritty state of the domestic affairs at Billickin s, 
in which speaking hostility had been succeeded 
by silent ill-treatment, gave her more neces- 
sity than might otherwise have existed for seek- 
ing the counsel of the man who had unwittingly 
placed Miss Twinkleton and herself in that mild 
purgatory. At all events, her visits to the quiet 
gloom of the chambers, which she always seemed 
to brighten like a stray beam of dancing sun 
light, were even more trequent, at about this 
time, than would have been demanded by her 
occasional calls upon Heleoa Landless in such 
near proximity ; and the tiny notes, in the inter- 
vals of the visits, which called Mr. Grewgious 
to Southampton Street, were correspondingly 
and unusually numerous. 

And how bravely—aye, how heroically—he bore 
it all, when the self-detence of avoiding her would 
have seemed a simple duty which he owed his 
own peace of mind, and when every step of the 
light foot and every tone of the girlish voice 
must have fallen like a blow upon the brave old 
heart, with a pain which the inflictor could no 
more understand than avoid giving! How 
calmly he schooled himself to meet the frequent 
touch of her atom of hand, which he felt to be 
given to him with no more tender tremor than 
would have characterized it when laid on the 
head of a faithful old dog that she might be pat- 
ting,—and which had yet the power to move every 
pulse of his being with an intensity generally 
greditod only to the young, while the young or- 
dinarily know no more of it than of grey hairs or 
sciatica! And how he said over and over again, 
in action, what even the brave and self-denying 
Minor Canon would have lacked courage to say, 
under corresponding circumstances : 

““ Every time that I see her, I love her more 
and more dearly, with that love which has come 
back to me from her drowned mother, especially 
to be expended 
I meet her, I know cnly the more surely how 
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hop*'ss: is the distance between us—how I, 
the Augulur old man, could not win, if I would, 
this darling ctuild who might have been my 
daughter—and would not, ifI could. It might 
be some men's privilege to run away: it is not 
mine. My folly has been criminal, and it is only 
just that I should bear this as my punishment.”’ 

The present culmination to all this, came in 
the manner now to be indicated. 

We have, when young (perhaps we have the 
same when old—only lack that delicacy of per- 
ception which instructs us after wrong-doing), 
an enviable faculty of performing acts of positive 
cruelty, with the very kindest intentions, and not 
the least thought in the world that we are doing 
anything else than making people cherubically, 
or seraphically happy—as the sex may be. Kosa 
carried out this trait, by taking into her charm- 
ing little rattle-pate an idea which could not be 
otherwise disposed of than indulged. And one 
evening, very few days after the cab-adventure, 
she assailed the Angular man with a suggestion 
growing out of it. 

“Do you know what I look back upon—not 
very long, of course, but long enough to look 
ye the happiest hour of my trifling little 
life ?” 

The question so naively asked, surprised Mr. 
Grewgious in so great a degree that it actually 
set him blushing a little, and quite put him out 
of any power of considering it rationally which 
he might naturally have possessed. He plunged 
into the sea of necessary speculation, however, 
manfally if awkwardly. 

“The happiest hour, my dear? The question 
is a trifle embarrassing, because I have reason to 
suppose that nearly all your hours have been 
happy—not of course, every moment—such as 
those in—yes, say in cabs in which you did not 
wish to rice, for instance. I think if you gave 
me a wider tield, and asked me what I believed to 
bave been the happiest time for all concerned, 
connected with yourself, I might be disposed to 
auswer—the hour when you were born.” 

“Oh, please do not say that!” she exclaimed, 
with more than ordinary feeling manifest in 
face and voice. “Iam sure that I am sucha 
worthless little thing, and make so inuch troubie 
for every one, that the very opposite might be 
said, with more truth.” 

“Trouble, my dear ?” he echoed, with the air of 
one to whom some astounding proposition, not 
before reckoned as even @ remote possibility, 
had suddenly been thrust forward. 

“‘Yes, trouble, and worse: Think how much 
I cost poor Eddy, who did notlove me ai all, and 
think that I should cost any one who did love 
me.” 

The Angular man did not groan, as he had 
more thana temptation to do. Perhaps it was 
the very Age that he regretted which saved him 
that exhibition of weakness. For the thrust so 
little intended, was sharp, and it went home. 
What should she not cost, indeed, to one who 
loved ber !—what was she notcosting, day by day, 
to one who had been unwise enough to assume 
the two antagonists, Love and Hopelessness, at 
the same moment! 

But what a hero of heroes was this unromantic 
and very commonplace man, who would not unly 
force himself to endure the agonizing presence 
of the woman he loved without oae thought of 
hope, but who would not even avoid saying or 
receiving those words naturally calculated to 
try him to the utmost! What besotted folly 
was it to reply, following her self-depreciation : 

‘“Umps! I am an Angular man, as I have 
before told you, I think; and a bachelor, begin- 
ning to wear the prefix ‘old’ before that name,— 
80 t cannot he expected to judge the passion 
very intelligently. Indeed, my dear, I do not 
remember ever having seen any one worth 
loving, in what I suppose to be the true sense of 
the word, except—your mother. But I should 
say—— 

** My mother! my poor mother! and she was 
drowned! Oh, why, why, why did they allow 
her to drown!” exclaimed Rosebud, breaking in 
a little inconsequently, and thus making what 
might be called a temporary change in the 
channel of the conversation. 

“T cannot say, I am sure, not having been 
present at the moment when the accident oo- 
curred; but I was assured that everything was 
done——” 

Another interruption, not quite so inconse- 
quent as the preceding, 

‘* Oh, why, why was not Mr. Tartar there, to 
save my poor mother !” 

“ Mr. Tartar, my dear!" Mr. Grewgious ac- 
cepted the change of channel, enough to say, 
* Of course I am ignorant, too, why he should 
not have happened to be on the spot; but you 
must realize the impossibility of any one person 
being present at the same moment at all the 
places in the world, where other persons might 
be liable to fall into the water. Still ——” 

“ He would have saved her,I kuow! Hesaved 
Mr. Crisparkle, you remember, and I believe 
that he is strong enough to save any one, any- 
where!” came the third interruption, followed 
by a sudden silence, and a blush which might 
have caught the attention of eyes younger than 
those of Mr. Grewgious. Then the course of 
the channel of conversation seemed to be turned 
back in its original direction, with a suddenness 
indicating that the preceding had grown either 
dangerous or distasteful. 

“Bat why do you make me think of so many 
things, when I am trying to say something else? 
Next I shail forget all about it myseif! You 
have not told me, yet, when you believe that I 
was happiest in ail my lite.” 

‘Certainly I have not, my dear,” he replied, 
“ for the very good reason—though I believe that 
no lady is bound to consider it conclusive—that 
Ido not know.” 

“You might, then!” pouted Rosebud. “You 
certainly ought, as itis all about you. Do, do, 
do think twice, and tell me!” 

Mr. Grewgious could not have told her, at that 
moment, had he known, and had life depended 
on the exercise of his enunciatory faculties. For 
the unfortunate combination of the young girl’s 
words—bleading her greatest pleasure, and him 
—may be easily understood, as well as partially 
the effect produced. For one instant a mad, 
delicious thought ran through him, making 
every pulse tingle, sending the blood like a tor- 
rent to cheek and brow, and lifting the sad, 
patient old heart so high as to choke utterance. 
What if—-. The other words of the mental 
sentence were never supplied, for before the 
could be shaped, came the one crushing wend, 
forming a sentence in itself: Impossible! and 
behind it rang ont two others, uzed so many 




















times before, and forming another pregnant sen- 
tence: Old Fool! ‘I'ben the rebellious heart 
sank back to its proper place, the momentary 
madness passed from tace and frame, the throat 
ceased choking, and the voice returned. 

“Really, my dear young lady,” he said, when 
the voice was clear enough for that exercise, “I 
am stupid enough not to know what time you 
refer to, unless it may possibly be the visit that 
I had the honour to pay you at the Nun’s House, 
to make arrangements for terminating my guar- 
dianship. That prospect,and certain other things 
connected, may have had the effect-——” 

Fourth interruption, with the pout very 
decided, though even under such circumstances 
the little face was the reverse of formidable. 

“Why, what a dear stupid old guardy you 
are, to be sure!’—stopping to emphasize with 
an impatient pat of one small foot hidden some- 
where near the floor. ‘* What other time could 
I mean, than the evening when I first came to 
your dear dismal old rooms in the Inn, yonder, 
and when you gave me—oh, suvh a very, very, 
very nice supper!” 

* Umps! ah, yes, my dear—I understand, now,” 
said the lawyer very quickly—quite reduced, we 
may be sure, from his mental inflammation of a 
few minutes earlier, ‘‘I remember, of course, 
that J enjoyed that first visit very much; and I 
think I may have remarked, on that occasion, 
that your coming saved very heavy expense in 
the way of painting, paper, gilding, and other- 
wise beautifying the room which certainly needed 
renovating. But Lord bless me! I had no idea 
that you vould have been so pleased with tho 
supper.” 

“ With the supper ? oh, why, why, why will 
you misunderstand me so, or tease me so if you 
do not mistake what I mean! Just asif I cared 
for a supper !—and just as if I didn’t mean that 
it was so nice and jolly to feel safe and to be 
where I suppose that young ladies are not in the 
habit of taking their suppers, and to sit on the 
opposite side of tie table to you.” 

Another suggestion of the Impossible, that 
without the preparation of the previous crisis, 
might have produced scarcely less effect on the 
hearer. For no dearer thought fills the mind of 
the expectant lover, than that some day the form 
so dear will sit opposite to him at his household 
table, giving him a feast of the heart from her 
loving eyes and pleasant lips, at the same 
moment when he pampers the body with more 
substantial viands; and there are few pictures 
drawn by pen or pencil, more sweetly appealing 
to all that is domestic in the love-nature, than 
those which exhibit the opposite companionships 
ot the Table and the Ingle-Side. Bat this un- 
fortunate suggestion, too, was neutralized after 
one more exertion of the patient will, and he was 
enabled to answer with the same outward calm- 
ness of simplicity : 

** Ah, I see, as I should have done at first: 
there were other things than those brought by 
the person from Furvival's contributing to the 
pleasant result; and I reed not say that you 
make me proud and happy by referring to the 
ovcasion.” 

“Dol? Thanks, then, for you make it easy 
to say what I wish to say sovery, very much ! 
Did I paint the old bookcases, and paper the 
walls, aud make the whole place Jook so jolly, 
just by laughing like the poor little chit that I 
am? Take care, sir—dont tell stories, mind!” 
aud she held up a terrible warn.ng forefinger of 
jess than two inches in length—** for you have 
no idea what will happen to you if you do. If 
one girl's tace made the old place so jolly, you 
will have it all ablaze some evening; for 1 am 
going to ask you to give me another supper, just 
like that, and allow me to bring some one else 
with me who is worthy of being called a visitor.” 

‘Lord bless me, my dear young lady!” the 
surprised lawyer exclaimed, his brain all in a 
whirl at the suggestion, and yet a wild, impru- 
dent joy overmastering surprise. ‘ Another 
supper? Certainly. ‘Tick that off, as already 
arranged. When shall it be? Say to-morrow 
evening? You approve—excellent. ‘Tick that 
off, as the time. And for how many—remem- 
bering that the place is small as well as mean, 
and that there would scarcely be room for more 
than a dozen?” 

“ A dozen! why, good gracious, you dear old 
willing guardy! What can you be thinking 
about? It is only Helena, who has heard me 
speak, so often, about our wonderful supper, 
which seems to me to have been the nicest that 
ever, ever was laid,—and who has promised that 
if you will permit her to come with me and 
make all the dry old law-books angry by eating 
among them, she will thank you so much!” 

* Helenar—Miss Landless? Certainly, with 
the greatest pleasure!” exclaimed the old law- 
yer, literally wild with delight at the prospect, 
forgetting any danger or pain that might be 
involved, and springing up with an alacrity mar- 
vellous in so Angular a man,—under some sort 
of ideathat he must rush around to Siaple’s 
at once, ioform P. J.T. of the double honour 
about to be done him, in the presence of the 
Precious Jewel Two, and of the Peculiar Junket- 
ing Triumph certain to be achieved under his 
auspices,—besides employing a small army ot 
persous to make war upon accumulated dust, re- 
arrange everything in the dingy old rooms, aud 
generally reduce them toa condition of splendid 
propriety, such as might be considered necessury 
in one ot the great feudal mansions when under 
expectation of the Sovereign’s arrival in the 
course of @ Royal Progress. 

He checked himselt, however, before actually 
rushiug out to the street to put the royal prepa- 
rations in progress—and added a suggestion 
which bore immediate fruit. 

“ Now that I think of it, my dear, why be 
selfish, even if I should be quite as glad to have 
the company of Miss Landiess and yourselt as 
all St. Giles’ and St. George's? There is room 
tor more than three, even at my small table ; 
and the hotel at Furnival'’s is running over with 
good things that are very jealous at not being 
consumed more rapidly, What say to one or 
two more—Miss Heieua’s brother, for instance ? 
He is very lonely and goes out so seldom; and 
perhaps you could induce him, even if I failed.” 

“ Oh, yes, if you would beso very, very good!” 
was the pleased assent, with clapping hands as 
the accompaniment, leading Miss ‘I'winkleton, 
who entered at the moment, to believe that the 
Billickin had intruded and been ignominiously 
routed, and that this was a demonstration of 
joy at her discomfiture. 

** And now that I think of it again,” the Angu- 
lar man went on, “ there is another. Why 
hove four?—making five with myself (Mr. 





Bazzard has not returned— i 
ay ng be consulted),” o0 thet he will. not 

“On, who? who?’ inquired the you 
who may or may not have been entrrelyein aa 
dark withreference tothe next suggestion, takin, 
into account the sparkling eyes and the slightly 
flushed cheeks accompanying the inquiry. ‘ 

“Well, the truth is, my dear,” soplied Mr. 
Grewgious, feeling that possibly a little apolo; ’ 
might be necessary in this instance, for—so 4 
speak—intruding the other person of the part 
—‘‘the young man of Naval antecedents whe 
swims so well and is go strong, as you did him 
the honor to remember a little while ago.” 

“Ob!” interjected Rosebud, though whether in 
mere surprise or gratification, the lawyer might 
aane been puzzled to decide, as he certainly did 
not. 

“* Mr. Tartar,” he went on, “is scarce’ ie 
fined or lonely in his habits as his young neigh. 
bour, as you are no doubt aware, as I think he 
sometimes calls upon you——” 

* Yes, sometimes.” 

(Oh, Rosa!) 

——* Bat possibly he might consider the little 
attention a pleasant one, without being at all in 
the way; and then in the event of any music 
being considered proper, I believe that these 
marine people always sing, and he might be able 
to accompany you,as I think that our young 
friends, the Laudlesses, are not melodious.” 

Yes, Rosa thought, taking it all in all, that 
there could be no objection to adding Neville 
Landless to the original three, and no insuper- 
able difficulty as to Mr. Tartar, though she did 
not speak very enthusiastically (little half-uncon- 
scious bypocrite !) of the prospect of the latter’s 
presence. And Mr. Grewgious, feeling that a 
privilege had really been conferred upon him, in 
permitting him to make those additions to the 
company first-named, manifested (grey-headed 
and Angular old noodle!) something of that 
pronounced delightin the prospect of the soirée of 
limited proportions, likely to be exhibited by a 
schoolboy in whose fuvour a child’s-party has 
been kindly arranged by his parents or guar- 
dians. It was to give Rosa pleasure—dear 
little Rosebud, the daughter of her mother: 
no consideration of peace to himself, or pru- 
dence for the future, could have weighed for 
one moment against her expressed wish, in the 
mind of the ultra-heroic and most unwise and 
Utopian old lawyer of Staple Inn. 





CHAPTER XV. 
SUPPER AND MUSIC FOR FOUR. 


_ It need scarcely be said that the single day 
intervening between the evening of making the 
arrangement, and the Appointed Festal Night, 
was all too short for the needs and requirements 
of that day—and that Staple Inn, jealous of the 
honours of the Middle Temple, which boasts a 
tradition of Oliver Goldsmith having kept upa 
singing revel in his chambers there, until com- 





plained of by the tenants of the apartments be- 
low,—notes this event in its humdrum history, 
with that mingling of pride and indignation ver 
often bred of the Unaccustomed. The substi- 
tute for Bazzard, under orders from his em- 
ployers below to supply the place of that gentle- 
man in light atteudance upon Mr. Grewgious, 
found his situation anything else than a sinecure 
during that special day, so many removals and 
re-arrangements needed to be made in what was 
before quite sufficiently in order; and the entire 
culinary force of the hotel in Furnival’s may 
have believed that Staple was about to undergo 
a siege, and heavily provisioning to that end, 
from the amount and variety of food ordered to 
be ready at a certain hour of the evening. 

Staple himself may have been astounded, and 
no doubt P. J. T., date 1747, was so, at the com- 
ing in, in the hands of two porters, of a sofaof 
very peculiar and incongruous construction, long 
viewed by Mr. Grewgious with interest, on 
account of its rare oddity, at a shop on Oxford- 
street, but never achieving the triumph of 
purchase until this day; and language must 
tailin theattempt to convey the scandalization of 
both Staple and P. J.T., when a light van set 
down an upright piano, and the men managed to 
convey it up the stairs with such skill in navi- 
gation, on their own behalf, that they should at 
once have been enrolled as pilots for difficult 
navigation—and the piano itself, from the extent 
of its wanderings and the improbability of its 
ever reaching the place actually achieved, de- 
served place among the Eminent Travellers of 
the Geographical Society. 

The chandler, too, was placed under severe 
requisition during the afternoon, for various and 
sundry pounds and packages of candles, fortu- 
nately of wax,as had they been of tallow, and 
seen to enter any one doorway, the impression 
would undoubtedly have got abroad on Holborn, 
and supplied a legend for all fature time—that a 
party of Russiaus at that period held a grand 
banquet at Staple, consuming unlimited fried- 
candles as the crowning delicacy of their feast. 
For these, the ironmonger was obliged to supply 
candlesticks and sconces, to the extent of deplet. 
ing his shelves devoted to those articles, and 
putting him in immediate correspondence with 
Birmingham for a fresh supply, and also of sug- 
gesting a doubt, they being intended to hold the 
all-prevailing candles, what place in the limited 
space at command was to hold them. 

It will always remain a question whether Mr. 
Grewgious, in this extraordinary provision of 
lights, was merely following the tradition of the 
old royal gatherings at the palaces now gone to 
decay, that the radiance of wax-tapers was the 
only one fit to be allowed to show on the cheek of 
beauty, but could not, being perfect in kind, be 
excessive in quantity, to reveal the softened 
beauties of the fairest of the fair, or whether he 
was merely expressing the general joy of Staples, 
in the way of an illumination in honour of the 
coming of distinguished guests; but really the 
moot is no serious one, the patent fact being 
established that in one way or the other he was 
performing what he believed to be the highest 
duty of loyalty and chivalry. 

Not the only one of those highest duties, 
however. Personally, his sacrifices at the same 
shrine were little less than tremendons. 

There are secrets of the male toilet only less 
impenetrable than those of the female, so that 
it may be difficult to throw any clear light (like 
that of = multitudinous wax candles) upon 
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ious thought and study. He had drawn 

sketcbes of it; and, as to his waistcoat, all the 
colors of the rainbow had been ponet under supei- 
vision, and compared with the wonderful coat 
and the eflect upon the trowsers carefully an 
mathematically calculated. These latter articles, 
we should say, were the least successful part of 
the dress, to unprejudiced observers, though emi- 
nently satisfactory to the amiable, if unfashiona- 
ble, Grewgious himself. 
Bot certain it is that Rosebud, could she 
have seen her guardian, under observant and 
unembarrassed circumstances, a8 arrayed en 

ande tenue, an hour before her coming, and 

ad she apnlied to him her peculiar formula of 
girlish wondering inquiry, would have said: 

*“ Oh! where, where, where, Mr. Grewgious, 
did you get that coat with the collar sawing off 
your ears, and the skirts narrow enough for a 
pair of pen-wipers—like some of the prints that 
J have seen, of beaux who flourished immediately 
after the naughty, Gear, dreadful Prince Regent? 
How, how is it, that the vest has been laid away 
so Jong that it is yellow f—or was it originally 
yellow and has it faded? And why, oh why, 
did they not make your trowsers the least tiny 
bit in the world longer, so that you would show 
a little less of your dear old stockings, and make 
us fancy that your precious old varnisked shoes 
wore the least trifle smal'er ? * 

But Rosa, as may be imagined, was not pre- 
sent at the proper moment for any such good- 
natured animadversions; and the good old law- 
yer, whatever trouble he had taken with his 
personal adornment—even to the procurement 
of fragrant Macassar for the straight hair, 
making it even less manageable than ordinary— 
was not likely to observe either the perfections 
or imperfections at which he had arrived; 
merely congratulating himself, probably, that 
the unwonted refinements of dress had made 
him a trifle less Angular and so less obnoxious 
to the eyes of the Pretty Jilts Twain about to 
pass under the escutcheon of P. J. T. 

Angolar as was Mr. Grewgious, there were 
some of the details of good living by no means 
unknown to him--as his own private store of 
wines, darkly imprisoned below by a legal power 
which they had no means of calling in question, 
and only released at the last moment of exist- 
ence—may already have given evidence to the 
careful observer. And there were certain 
maxims which he must have imbibed, other than 
legal, and going beyond that cardinal one which 
sends the consumer to his cellar for wine, and to 
that of the dealer for vinegar. Among these 
was one pointing to the folly of receiving festal 
visitors at any moment before the meal should 
be ready for service; and the wisdom of pre- 
venting, for himself and them, that dreariest of 
half-hours preceding the taking of places at 
table. As a consequence, in this instance, the 
supper came over from Furnival’s almost at the 
very moment when the guests we_e arriving,— 
brought by the Fiying Waiter who had served 
him on the occasion of poor Edwin Drood's un- 
exnected supper, assisted by two others, subor- 
dinate and only less active than himself, and 
not tyrannized over by the Immoveable of that 
occasion, who was understood to have been 
driven out of his immobility and “‘ moved on” 
by the inexorable policeman of the Hadrian dis. 
trict, immediately after a dinner rendered indi- 
gestible from gradual stagnation of all the vital 

wers, The wines, retaining yet the flish of 
the ruby, the glow of pale gold, and the glint of 
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There may be some who would not have 
recognized the presence of these waiting retain- 
ers, irom their very silence. Far be it from us, 
however, to ignore them specially as they had 
been dusted and even rearranged for the great 
occasion. Did not stout Henricus de Bracton 
stand calmly in a conspicuous place, in his quarto 
cvat of yellowy-white parchment, bolding out to 
uninstructed to-day De Legibus et Consuetudini- 
bus Anglie Libri of the time of the ‘Third 
Henry, aud showing that our forefathers of six 
hundred years ago were equally bleesed with 
Latin and Law, and ail the Lore leading to 
Litigation? And was not Bellewe near him, in 
antique calf, quarto, but tawdry in heavy 
gilding, opposing to the experience of Linco!n’s 
Inn the Cases, preserved by a Bencher of that 
legal temple, of Les Ans du Roy Richard le 
Second? And near him, again, was not stout 
old Sir John Fortescue, literally bulging with 
the round Latin of de Laudibus Legum Anglia, 
defying translation, and looking scornfully down 
on an attempt thereat lying at his feet? And 
was not here even richer and prouder legal 
antiquity, in eclectic Cumin, classically fra- 
grant with the Twelve Tables of Justinian 
and the Fragments of Ulpian? And here did 
there not loom the mighty bulk of Domesday 
Book, most interesting of British records, and 
invaluable to-day as it was when it first told the 
story of how many broad acres had passed into 
the possession of the followers of Duke William ? 
—and the slighter form of indispensable Kelham, 
bridging that else broad gulf between the com- 
patriots of the same Dake William, and those 
whom he came to conquer P—and the thin, atten- 
uated but attractive presence of that brave and 
Learned Lawyer, Jndge Jenkins, Prieoner in New. 
gate, upon Divers Statutes concerning the Liberty 
and Freedom of the Subject—about which it 
would seem natural enough that the grave and 
learned judge should then and there have been 
concerned ?—and a goodly row and array of 
others, the companions and followers of those 
men weighty in the law, forming the peculiar 
treasures of the scholarly old man who could no 
more be thorough!y modern in his liorary than 
the fashion of his coat for special occasions ? 

Dry company, these !—and especially as assist- 
ing at the reception of three or four young 
persons who could be expected to know no more 
of their scope or value than of so many Hebrew 
tables or Egvptian obelisks similarly placed ! 
But they had been, many of them since the day 
when there were fewer grey haira on his head 
and fewer Angular cranks in his body, the 
peculiar treasures of Hiram Grewgious, Esq., of 
Staple Inn; and who can wonder at the pride 
with which he ranked them even above the 
unequalled sofa and the wonderful piano, in im- 
parting a certain dignity to the dull old place 
that had now become a reception chumber. 

An extensive and elaborate framing, perhaps, 
for a picture of only moderate consequence ; for 
really, as the guests arrived, at that lucky | 
moment which rendered waiting on the part of | 
the viands or the consumers equally unnecessary 
—they seemed scarcely notable enough for all 
this preparation. Only three of them, when they 
came, in one charming group of incongruity— 
the difference in sex, between Mr. Tartar, 
navally reminiscent in costume, in honour of the 
occasion, and his two companions, scarcely more 
marked than that in appearance and tempera- 
ment, showing in the splendid dark beauty of 
Helena and the radiant girlish English loveliness 
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“ Save the man !—can that be possible!” the 
host exclaimed, under that extraordinary infor- 
mation. “‘Umps! then it would not be con- 
venient to bring him down, would it? and all 
that ws can do is to send him up such portions 
of the supper—say a fowl and a bottle of wine 
—as will not interfere with the headache, and 
try to make the fifth at table out of regrets for 
his absence.” 

It needs no messenger from the upper portions 
of the dusky old tenements of Stuple Inn, to 
tell us that Helena Landless was, in that in- 
stance—doing whatevermay most mildly express, 
in deference to a lady, deliberate falsification of 
fact! Neville Landless was notin bed. Head- 
ache he may have suffered, but his faithful and 
careful sister knew only too we!l that the worst 
ache was in the heart—that he sat at that 
moment, in an unlighted room, staring ito 
blank darkness or looking out on the night, 
with no more of power to wean his thoughts 
entirely away from the little gathering below, 
than he possessed of conrage to join it, and thus 
enjoy an hour of paradise at the expense of an 
after-week of purgatory. No—the young man, 
at once warned and strengthened by the late 
conversation with his sister, was fighting the 
battle of renunciation more manfully than could 
have been believed from former weakness; but 
in that fight he needed, and knew that he needed 
all the aids to fortitude—absence from temp- 
tation not the least among them. Rosa was 
lost to him, he knew it now, and was conning 
that most difficult of lessons—learning to submit. 
But he couid not do this and meet her otten. 
He could not allow himself to come into her 
presence, except perhaps accidentally and un- 
avoidably. To sit at table with her, for a whole 
evening would be little less than mental 
suicide: to sit with her thus, and glance from 
her to the man who had now won her, that 
would be madness. 


There had been a conversation between the 
brother and sister on the subject, of course; 
and Helena had faintly urged him to meet his 
incarnated fate and be strong. But she had 
known, even while speaking, that he was right— 
that good could scarcely result and evil might 
follow ; andshe bad left him with a tender kiss, 
thanking heaven, silently, that whatever of grief 
lay in any love-relation with herself, had been 
given her to bear—that there was no man sigh- 
ing away his life for her, or wearily struggling 
for that negative good found in indifference or 
forgetfulness. Thinking this—saying this—in 
the generosity of her brave spirit, and little 
dreaming that at that very hour, perhaps, only 
a few score of miles away, by tie shaded lamp 
of his study in Minor Canon Corner, or baring 
his brow to the celestial influences, under the 
stars looking down on the old Cathedral—one of 
the noblest and truest of men was passing 
through the same fiery ordeal for her sake! 


But the supper !—which did not wait for these 
reflections, happily for the appetite and diges- 
tion of all concerned. The supper, at which 
no Gurney, scribe of the closet, took surrep- 
titious notes, even had the good things, solid 
and imaginative, been equal to those of each of 
the Noctes Ambrosianz—so that the epirit of 
the one is necessarily lost with the aroma of the 
other. The supper, at which Mr. Grewgious 
presided with suave dignity, the very reverse of 
Angular, and at some of the more appetising 
details of which pretty osebud clapped her 











yellow harvest straw, in spite of that long im- 
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prisonment which might have proved quite! 
Bufficient to bleach the complexions of their 
human imbibers—had already found their way 
to perilous Jight and fatal freedom, under the 
care of the Substitute, who seemed to be mar. 
vellously well pleased with his task, and who 
may have divided cargo, after the manner of 
stevedores loading ships, putting part on decks 
and the remainder below, to much additional 
convenience. Mr. Grewgious had overlooked 
all, with much rubbing of the long hands, and 
much screwing of the Angular face into expres- 
sions of peculiar anxiety, gradually smoothing 
a way to satisfaction ; he had opened and closed | 
the piano at least half a score of times, dusting | 
the keys repeatedly with his handkerchief, and | 
studying them in their stnpid silence, as if 
something of their musical capacities might be | 
caught by the eye as well as the ear, with suffi-| 
cient patient attention. All was ready, and 
even the numerous company pertaining to the! 
household of {he host, standing ready and silent | 





for the reception of youth and beauty, 
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They were received by Mr. Growgious, at the 
moment of reaching his landing, with that 
alacrity which showed that he must have been 
in waiting expectancy—and with that empresse- 
ment, of an old-fashioned and ceremonious sort, 
which conveyed a high sense of the honour con- 
ferred. Thero was a disappointment, of course, 
to be commented upon and apologized for, in 
the non-appearance of Neville, whose health 
and spirits, as Helena informed the host, were 
not such, that day, as to allow of his accepting 
the invitation for which he was none the less 
grateful. Mr. Grewgious, who knew no reason 
(bow should he?) why the yonng man should be 
indisposed on that particular occasion, was 
thereupon about to disarrange the whole order 
of proceedings by goinz up to his apartment, 
accompanied by the Substitute, and gently 
forcing him down, after the manner of an officer 
bringing a refractory witness into court, but was 
restrained by Helena, who barred the movement 
by the happy statement that her brother, suffer- 
ing from heedache. was ct thet moment ir hed! 





the courteous skill of the host on that occasion, 





hands, repaying him a thousand times over for 
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all outlay and anxiety, with her exuberant 
admiration : 


“Oh, where, where, where, you dear old 


guardy! did you find anything to please us all so 
muc 


bi 
Perhaps the highest of compliments is paid to 


in saying that ho refrained, under innumerable 
temptations, from sending to Rosa, who sat at 
his right hand, one and another of the various 
tit-bits by which he might have marked her as 
the favourite among his guests, at the same 
time carrying out his private belief that she 
should close her dainty lips over nothing coarser 
than celestial ambrosia. So that Helena was 
not neglected, as she migkt so easily have been— 
and that Mr. Tartar was not defrauded of his 
opportunity to pay insensible court to his 
pose through the medium of the pampered 
ap 


But the hour came—all too soon yet inevit- 








from Furnival’s arrived at the incapable stage of 
toujours perdriz. When Helena, marking tha 
last labouring efforts of the host to stimulate 
his guests by his own activity, rcgnishly doubted 
whether he had not laid himself liable to a 
closer acquaintance than that of the day of 
thoir visit with the dangerous chemicals in the 
jars of Dc. Chippercoyne; aud said : 

“Ob, don't, don’t, don’t ask me to eat any 
more, unless you wish to kill me at once! "— 
which no one did, to that cruel extent; and Mr. 
Tartar breezily suggested that four such mem- 
bers among a ship’s company would put all 
hands on allowance before the cruise was half 
ended, if they did not ficish by eating the cabin- 
boy on the first banyan day. 

At which astounding possibility, knives and 
forks were dropped by mutual consent, and the 
memorable supper was a thing of the past, so far 
as solids were concerned. But not so with those 
vinous prisoners from below, who became free 
and victims at the same moment, with the 
result of smoothing out almost the last Angular 
wrinkle from the face of Mr. Grewgious; and 
causing Mr. Tartar to go off with a free wind, 
steering large, on a cruise of adven:nrous nar- 
ration, in which, however, he seemed never to 
grade higher than Second Laff, and was often 
no more than a Powder-Moukey; and making 
even the bright eyes sparkle more brightly than 
their wont—not to mention the possible bringing 
out to view of certain characteristics ordinarily 
a little more closely hidden. 

It was then that, for the first time, the old 
lawyer caught a dim perception of the reason 
why, in the inscrutable orderings of Providence, 
he had been led to gather the young people 
together in the dim old room of Staple Iun. It 
was then that the scene from “ Othe.lo’’ became 
re-enacted, less at length than on the evening of 
the abduction, at Billickin’», but still sufficient 
to have warned the grave old Senator of Venice, 
had he kept his eyes about him, and to instruct 
other eyes than his, once accustomed to the 
close reading of faces in the criminal-dock and 
the witness-box. It was with a sharp pang, 
which almost made him groan aloud, and which 
quite made him spill his wine in the effort at a 
quick gulp—that Mr. Grewgious saw and recog- 
nized what a less simple-minded man might have 
read an hour before—the absorbing attention 
with which the young girl devoured with her 
eyes the narrator, ever and anon evincing by a 
quick sbudder or some girlish exclamation the 
terror, even in things of the past, so easy to feel 
for him—the unconscious air with which, frank, 
innocent, and knowing no reason why she 
should do otherwise, she seemed to gaze up ta 
him as to the one prevailing master and lord, set 
apart from all other men, and to be received 
unquestioningly and completely. 

Tne Angular man did not groan: so much has 
been said already. He did not even spil) his 
wioe, a second time, but sipped, with a hand as 
steady as the staunch heart deserved to second 
it. And yet,in that moment, he better knew 
than he had believed that he could ever do, tho 
difference between the feelings of the condemne:t 
criminal, day by day when the inevitable is as 
yet unreached,—and on one fatal morning, whcu 
the jailer enters his ce!l with more than tho 
usual pitying respect, knocks off his heavier 
irons, and introduces the priest who is to aid 
him, within an hour, in setting out on his last 
journey. 

He had thought of her as to be wooed, won and 
wedded—some day, and by sonic one. That 
had been the Indefinite. He saw, now, the man; 
and he could almost mark the hour. This was 
the Certain. A week-a month—six months— 
what matter how long since it was to be he P— 
and she would disappear, as her mother had 
done, and he would be again alone—alone— 
alone! as only wifeless, childless, broken old 
men can be! 

Which of his three guests saw what must 
have been written on the old lawyer’s face, in 
characters however indistinct, if he was not 
more than mortal? Not one—to read and un- 
derstand it as of any strong significance. Per- 
haps the keener eyes of Helena Landless saw 
something that seemed a shadow of pain, and 
that that was the reason why she rallied him 
cheerfully, the moment after, on the dangerous 
old fellows in the bookcases, worse than the wild 
animals in the doctor’s bottles, who might at 
any moment stalk out and overwhelm them 
with a pitiless assault of Law, leaving each 
doubtful (civilly) whether they possessed every- 
thing or nothing, and (criminally) whether they 
had committed all the crimes in the calendar or 
only stffered them. But even if she saw enough 
to excite one moment of suspicion, that suspi- 
cion never grew to a certainty, and her tongue 
would have been the last to utter what could 
benefit none, and must cause regret to some 
whom she loved so dearly, As for the others— 
what could they see? What could they be ex- 
pected to see, except each other? 

Nor was there more of pained intelligence on 
any of those faces, let us believe, when, half an 
hour later, they were in the midst cf a rubber at 
whist, in which Helena could not avoid feeling 
that she was but feebly supported by Mr. 
Grewgious as her partner--he seeming t» play 
with something more of attention to the interesta 
of at least ons of their opponents. Nor when 
he exhibited the wonderful new sofa, uphol- 
stered at the two ends in different materials, 
cloth and leather, so as to allow what he cailed 
“ first and second class” among his visitors— 
absolutely placing the little Queen of the occa- 
sion in the very post of honour at the first-class 
cushion. 

Nor when the upright piano found its mis- 
sion, and school-girl Rosa dashed and rattled 
away a dozen of beautiful nothings, which must 
have startled th old worthies in the book-cases 
from their little remaining propriety, by the 
introduction not only of music but light-hearted 
frivolity, into the staid domain of Law. Nor 
when Helena, modestly doubtful of her few and 
late accomplishments, but gifted with a clear 
voice and an excellent natural method, yielded 
to gentle pressing and sang, to Rosa’s accom. 
paniment, the “ Last Rose of Summer,” sweetly 
enough to bring tears into the ey:sof at least 
two of her hearers—so full was it of the very 
feeling of winter snows coming down on sunny 
lands, of true hearts broken by neglect, and 
happy lives left lonely. Then their camo a 
weird little chant of the Ceylonese, monotonous, 
and scarcely more than an incantation in tha 
musical Pali, to which the bass keys of the in- 




















ably--when nature sank under the burthen laid 
upon her, and when even the marvellous supper | 





strument so well supplied the tap of the cala- 
bash-drum in the performances of the wor- 
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shippers of Buddha. It made the blood chill, | “Tam afraid that it may have affected me a | sails in thick and blowy weather, off Cape Finis- 


slightly, in the veins of sensitive Rosa, to whom 
now worlds opened so readily ; the sai-or listened, 
and went back in the sound to bis far-away 
wanderings among coral rocks and orange groves; 
and Mr. Grewgious, listening, remembered the 
visit to the doctor in Gerrard Street, thought of 
the errand which had carried the young girl 
thither, and mused ever the strange combina- 
tion, bodily and mental, which could make this 
splendid young creature at once a thing to be 
ae to the death and feared with equal in- 
nsity. 

Then, after a time, Mr. Tartar rather drifted 
than dropped into the chair which Helena had 
vacated, and his rich, unrestrained, and half-cul- 
tured baritone voice rang out—fresh, breezy, 
and conveying the irresistible impression of 
brown ripeness, like himself. But it made no 
allusion, oddly enough, to the Wooden Walls of 
England, which might have been expected to 
rise on the ear at any moment, nor repeated the 
consolatory truism that “ Britons Never Will 
Be Slaves,” nor even dealt with the Black Eyes 
of Susan, and the troubles brought upon affec- 
tionate William by a certain traditional disre- 
spect to his superior officer, nor the nautical 
accomplishments of Thomas Bowline, captain 
of the foretop on board His Majesty's Ship the 
Thunderer. Instead of these he sang sea-song 
after sea-song, pleasantly new to his hearers, as 
they undovbtedly would have been to those who 
ordinarily provide for the marine fancies of the 
musical ear, sang them, roundly and feelingly, 
tu his own simple accompaniment, which seemed 
rather the inspiration of the moment than any 
written score. Such songs, with salt air and sea 
foam in their every word, as had no doubt be- 
guiled many an hourondeck in the night-watches, 
or in the mess-room, on those far-away seas 
and lonely coasts of which he had been telling so 
graphically—the summer breezes of the tropics 
sighing through them, alternated with the roar- 
ing of fierce tempests, the wails of the perilled 
and perishing, and the thunder crash of great 
guns tighting England's battles on the deep. 

His skill was simple, but wondrously effec- 
tive; and his avditors bowed to it as they had 
littie expected to do when he began. Helena 
Landless's tawny eyes grew alternately sad and 
fierce, as sumething was to be borne, or some- 
thing to be done. Little Rosa clasped hands 
and devoured this new master of her destiny 
even more ravenously than she had lately been 
doing at table. And the old lawyer, sitting 
* second class” and bending forward, first craned 
his neck asif tocome nearer to what pleased him 
so well, then sank back upon his seat, and 
leaned his head upon a hand that gradually 
covered more and more of his face. 

Then there came a change—inspired by what, 
who can tell? The rich baritone voice broke 
out in the words and air of that plaintive old 
melody which our mothers must have monopo- 
lized, as their daughters know nothing of it— 
* Alice Gray.” Mr, Grewgious’s long hand was 
completely over his face now, though none no- 
ticed the fact. The singer went on, with the 
first two stanzas,and there seemed no breath 
in the rcom except his own—older and younger 
alike rapt with the spell. Then came the con- 
rm so blending hopeless love and declining 

es 

“T’ve sunk beneath the summer sun, 

I've trembled in the blast : 

my pilgrimage is nearly done— 

ly life-sands nearly past. 

And when the green sod wraps my grave, 
May pity kindly say : 

* Ah, bis heart—hbis heart was broken 
For the love of Alice Gray !’” 


What blind force was it, driving on the singer 
from one step to another of the sadly pathetic, 
and each witha pang that he conld not know, 
to at least one listener? He knew as little as 
the others, we may be sure. It is enough to 
know that he went on, taking up a refrain much 
more modern but equally sad and wonderfully 
appropriate to his appearance and past calling. 
Neither of the young girls saw their host, so 
absorbed were they with the singer and his 
words. And still the lawyer sat, as they could 
not know—one hand over his eyes, as before, 
and the other pressed close upon the brave old 
heart that was suffering an agony never to be 
duplicated on this side the Dark Valley. 

The first lines of the last song rang out, in the 
full rich baritone that seemed literally to revel 
in its power: 

** Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 

Sweet Alice, whuse hair was so brown? 

Who wept with delight when you gave her asmile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown ? 

In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner, obscure and alone——” 


“Lord bless me! Please stop, Mr. Tartar, if 
you don’t mind! Lord bless:me !—what is 
this ?——” 

The hand had come down from the lawyer’s 
face, now: both hands were pressed close upon 
the heart so near to bursting. He tried to utter 
the words, but they came so low and faint that 
only Helena caught asound of them, and neither 
Rosa nor Mr. Tartar distinguished them at all. 
So that the concluding lines were heard, in their 
fall burst of sad melody : 


“They have fitted a slab of the granite so grey, — 
And Alice lies under the stone.” 


Helena had started forward as she saw the 
gesture of suffering and half caught the words of 
alarm. But it was only when the last note had 
ceased, that the two young girls, seeing the 
sufferer drop yet farther forward, sprang to his 
assistance, followed by the startled singer, who 
turned as he eaw the hurried movements of the 
others. 

Mr. Grewgious was not fainting—rather chok- 
ing with that rising of the heart to which over- 
agitation may subject even the most Angular. 
Leaning upon Mr. Tartar’s arm, he rose to his 
feet, after only a moment, apologizing, in a low 
voice, for the alarm he had caused, and anxious 
to dissipate it. Ho had an excuse ready, too— 
brave old undecorated chevalier !—not the less 
worthy because it contained only half the truth ; 
credited all to “Ben Bolt” and nothing to 
* Alice Gray.” 

“Dear me!” he said, his voice very low but 
tolerably distinct—‘' Dear me !—this is very ex- 
traordinary. I assure you, if you will kindly 
believe me, that this has never happened to me 
before, and that 1 will take care it shall never 
happen again. The room is rather warm, is it 
not? And that last song, my dear,” to Rosa— 


| little, reminding me so much of Your Mother.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BABBLING OF A SECRET. 


Tue Hour has come, and the Man. 

Not many days have elapsed—bringing the 
Hour—since the visit paid by Joe Gilfert to the 
noisome and dangerous abode of the disreput- 
able woman in the East. No doubt the phan- 
toms have been pressing numerously and closely 
around the harassed man, especially since that 
defeated attempt at the Cathedral—rendering 
every hour some new variety of torture, suggest- 
ing that any distraction from their presence 
must be again untold, and making the Man ready 
for that event already foredoomed, 

There have been two days of constant rain, 
not foretold by Zadkiel in his most compre- 
hensive speculations; but possibly brought 
about by something done or omitted to be done 
by that damp apostle, St. Swithin, on his ap- 
propriate day of midsummer. To say that 
London streets have been flooded, during the 
two miserable days, would by no mezns do 
justice to a rain-fall reaching the verge of a 
phenomenon: perhaps a better idea may be con- 
veyed by saying that the oiled capes of the cab- 
men, after enduringly resisting the down-ponur, 
have at last become flaccid and flabby, slinking 
around their figures like so many mantles of 
soaked muslin, and depressing their spirits to 
such a degree as even to make them incapable 
of vigorous lying over distances (to strangers), 
or whiningly squabbling for an additional six- 
pence (with all and sundry their sopped and 
steaming fares). The morning journals of the 
day, temporarily deficient in topics of thrill- 
ing interest, from a dearth of Appailing Acci- 
dents, Extensive Robberies, and Great National 
Grievances, have found refuge in suggesting the 
organization of an Umbrella Lending Company 
(Limited), with principal stations at the Bank, 
Charing Cross, Regent Circus, &c., and sub- 
stations at every corner of prominence, thus 
rendering the world of transit less tributary to 
the cabmen at such periods, besides guarding 
against sudden and irremediable accidents to 
new hats and unimpeachable coats beyond the 
reach of the most effective cab-remedy. 

But this drippy condition of affairs generally, 
alternating with the gritty one of previous 
weeks, and substituting damp for dust in the 
town-residences of Her Majesty's lieges, has not 
prevented, at an hour approaching dusk on this 
special day. the progress, trom a well-known 
district, E.C., to a correspondingly well-known 
one W.C., of a small boy, villanously grimy- 
faced and perpetually dodging from expected 
cuffs; less than three feet in height and clothed 
in the turned-up and cut-off habiliments of six 
feet, additionally falling into the ragged strings 
of their warp; known to an extensive, if nota 
highly respectable clientele, in his own special 
precinct, as Nuts—possibly from some prece- 
dent possession of certain delicacies of that 
name, surreptitiously obtained, or from an ex- 
pressed inclination in that direction as yet 
lacking fruition. 





The pluvial condition of the atmosphere, and 
the correspondingly watery one of the streets, 
as already stated, has not prevented the pro- 
gress of this energetic person, on a certain 
Mission, with credentials in the shape of a card, 
pulpy by long holding in a wet band, but still 
decypherable as to its legend—the vigorous 
pushing forward of the small bundle of rags and 
street-vice, through puddles assuming the 
depth of rivers to his short legs, and among a 
multitude of spattering cabs calculated to 
grind him up between them like the toothed 
cylinders of a rag-mill, being stimulated by the 
promise, which it must be owned that up tothe 
moment of reception he has only half-credited, 
of a bright silver half-crown, capable of deplet- 
ing the stalls of his bailiwick, of shelled delica- 
cies more numerous than the sands of the sea- 
shore. But the half-confidence has not been 
misplaced. 

Nats has reached Staple Inn; he has exhibited 
his card, after the manner of polite society; he 
has been pointed gruffly to a stairway, and 
ascended it, with horrible suspicions of being 
there, then and thus entrapped into life-long 
imprisonment for some crime of which he may 
be better aware than others; he has delivered 
his credentials to a brown man who laughed 
instead of arresting him at the companion-way 
of the Admiral’s Cabin; he,,has received his 
guerdon, tried it with his teeth before believing 
in the possibility of its being genuine, at last 
succumbed to the delirious certainty of possess- 
ing untold wealth, capable of making him thence- 
forth an envied wonder to Paps, and Ginger, 
and Creamy Joe, and other feudal barons, his 
peers; and then he has fled away eastward, the 
wondrous coin tightly gripped in the hand lately 
holding the card,—from the double motive of 
increased security and the possession of no 
pocket capable of retaining smaller objects than 
a paving-stone or a cigar-box. 

There have been eleven strokes of a stubby 
pencil, very unsteadily made but recognizable, 
on the back of the card. The hour indicated is 
to be very late, no doubt for additional security 
against the presence of others, difficult to eject 
and dangerous to retain, in the possibility of the 
word “unintelligible” losing @ syllable. At 
eleven. At ten, Joe Gilfert has made his ap- 
pearance in the Admiral’s Cabin, waterproofed 
in addition to previous costume. He has been 
immediately joined by the Ex-Lieutenant, also 
waterproofed, but not to such an extent as to 
impair his necessary agility. Within ten minutes 
thereatter they have left Staple nodding and 
P.J.T. quite unconscious that there is any oc- 
casion to Protect Jasper’s Tongue against im- 
prudent revelations which may tend to Panish 
Jasper Terribly; and they have astounded a 
four-wheeler autocrat by promising him sixpence 
extra for speed and full time-rate for waiting 
their return at a certain locality where he knows 
of the existence of Meux and Co.'s Entire, sus- 
pects pipes, and can therefore pass his waiting 
not unpleasantly. They have reached, again, 
the dark and dismal streets of their previous 
visit—now the drowned-out and the sloppy, 
with apologetic feeble gas-lights flaring in the 
wind and winking in the drip of leaky lamps. 
They have left the cab; they have taken their 
way, again, into the miserable court; they have 
again exchanged last inquiries and instructions ; 
they have again separated at the door. Mr. 





Tartar has once more gone aloft, taking in top- 


tdre. or is in the tops, keeping a sharp look-out 
| for land to leeward, in equally thick weather and 

half a gale going Round the Horn. And Joe 
Gilfert has once more put his handsome stripling 
face and figure, no doubi his limited amount of 
gold, and almost certainly his poniard, into the 
|repulsive presence of the woman whose lungs 
have passed through such stages of deterioration 
that there are left no more adverbs and adver- 
bial adjectives with which to describe them. 

Needless to say that he has been received with 
whining admiration, deeply touched with greed 
and not free from suspicion. That in the half- 
hour intervening since his arrival, the handsome 
boy has heard the epithet “deary,” and the 
plural noun-substantive (in that case alleged un- 
substantial) “lungs,” so often, in addition to 
previous repetitions, that he would be very will- 
ing to have them blotted out from the language 
during the remainder of his natural life. That 
there have been renewed inquiries after the 
promised money, only satisfied by its exhibition, 
—and greedy clutches, then and thereupon, 
making it necessary to re-exhibit another metal, 
in a different form. That threats as well as 
directions, have needed to be employed, in 
making the alterations in the arrangement of 
the miserable apartment, necessary to secure a 
place of temporary concealment. That the 
greedy old eyes have gloated, and the withered 
old hands worked convulsively, while the new- 
comer has laid out, also in concealment, a small 
glass syringe, and a small porcelain box contain- 
ing the preparation which is to doso much in 
other hands and may be made to do even more 
in hers. That the same greedy old eyes have 
watched, as if life and death hung on the issue 
(perhaps they do—who can say ?) the process of 
cleaning the pipe from all previous defilements 
and showing precisely the proper blended quanti- 
ties of the preparation so skilfully made by Dr. 
Chippercoyne. That the whole atmosphere of 
the place has seemed to Joe Gilfert during that 
half-hour of preliminaries and waiting—wierd, 
devilish, unfit for the stay of any Christian man 
or woman, except under the compelling of some 
high purpose—nearer to certain fearful things 
remembered among the poisoning followers of 
Buddha, in a far-away island of the sea, than 
anything that he had ever again expected to 
meet during mortal life. 

But the HourandtheMan. The Houris here, 
and the Man is coming; for John Jasper, what- 
ever his faults, vices, crimes, lacks that one 
besetting sin giving birth to all others—Un- 
punctuality. He would keep an appointment, 
at the named hour, there is reason to believe, 
with the Prince of Darkness, once committed to 
a rendezvous with that person of the unenviable 
name. Eleven strikes from some one of the 
dingy old church-towers of the precinct; and 
the sound comes faintly in through the wind and 
falling rain. Almost at the same moment there 
is a step on the stair, and the old woman says, 
in her hoarse whisper, too low to be heard out- 
side the door: 

“ That's his step, deary! I knows it, hearin’ 
itso many times afore. Get away, deary, get 
away, if you don’t want to kill the poor old soul 
with fear for ye.” : 

Joe Gilfert hears, and though his share in the 
fear may be a moderate one, he disappears, 
without a word, into the place of concea/ment 
in the far corner of the room, arranged behind 
the bed-head and in the additional shelter of a 
line of ragged dirty white clothing that may or 
may not be estimated as washed, stretched on a 
cord leading from the window to that portion of 
the room. He may be a cool youngster; and 
possibly reason has been given to believe that 
he is so: but he must be something more than 
even this would indicate, if he can hear that 
advancing step at the top of the stair, stumbling 
up as his own has come so lately—without 
remembering the warning of the Doctor, his own 
early education, and the important interests 
involved—and feeling some tremor at the ap- 
proach of the moment of trial. 

The step comes nearer—the door opens, with- 
out a knock or any other notics (as warranted 
by the previous arrangement of the hour); and 
John Jasper enters. Joe Gilfert sees him, in the 
dim candle-light, through the loophole contrived 
for that purpose between the hanging clothes: 
sees him well enough, even though the light is 
dim, to note certain particulars inducing astonish- 
ment and almost pity. His hat and garments 
are heavily dashed with rain, as if he has been 
coming on foot through at least some portion of 
his journey from Aldersgate Street; and as he 
removes his hat with a swing throwing the cling- 
ing drops from it, the evidence of what he 1s 
comes up to confront the memory of what he 
WAS, Only so little while ago. 

The face is haggard in its lines and leathern 
in the colour and texture of the skin. The eyes 
seem bloodshot, and there is a supernatural fire 
in the pupils, giving the impression of hot coals 
from the brazier on the hob—of combining fever 
and madness. The whole contour of the face 
seems changed—thinned, sharpened, and lacking 
all grace and roundness. But there is yet 
another change more important than either of 
the others named, and all the more marked 
because in this regard the subject of it has been 
notable for the attractiveness of his appearance. 
His hair, so abundant, dark, glossy and well- 
kept, in thuse better days which seem so long 
ago and are really but yesterday, when Helena 
Landless first came with her brother to Cloister- 
ham and first saw John Jasper there at the house 
of Mr. Crisparkle—his hair, so dark and glossy, 
if neither so abundant nor so well-kept, only a 
few days since—is heavily greyed, and in sections 
literally wealed with thick stripes of white, as 
if five-and-twenty years had suddenly fallen on 
the dark head and left its impress in that re- 
markable manner. Such a change, in this one 
particular—Joe Gilfert recognizes the fact, with 
something like a shudder, but with no faltering 
of determination—such a change could scarcely 
have occurred to him in a dozen years of sickness 
or imprisonment. What must the terror or 
agony have been, to produce that extreme 
symptom of premature age thus suddenly! And 
what must it be, indeed, to endure the rack of 
Fear and the thumb-screw of Remorse, at one 
and the same moment, in a refinement on all the 
cruelty of the best-appointed old torture- 
chambers! | 

“Ye have come at yer time, deary ; and the 
old woman is very glad to see ye again,” the 
erone coughs hoarsely, rising with an effort from 
her chair and making a feeble motion to assist 











| him to lay aside his wet outer clothes. “ Why, 


how soaked yeare! and where's yer umbereller? 
Bat never mind, the poor old soul—O me, my 
lungs is so bad, and this cough shak+s me into 
fragments—the poor old soul, as thought ye 
had deserted her and gone over to Jack 
Chinaman’s there,—or gone to taking it yer own 
way, as is dangerous, werry—she has the art of 
mixen’ it as it ought to be, and ye'll soon get 
clear of them shakes as punishes ye. But mervy, 
deary, however did yer hair get so white in this 
little while, like as if ye was old? But ye 
didn’t answer me, when I told ye so to-day, did 
ye, deary? O me, where’s my ink-bottle, and 
where’s my spoon?” 

“Never you mind about the colour of my 
hair, which may have been dyed when you first 
knew me, and the dye simply gone off it now!” 
is the gruff reply, as Mr. Jasper throws off his 
waterproof, and then divests himself of his 
body ocat, as if, all preliminaries having been 
arrayed in advance, he is not disposed to waste 
further time in the world of reality where that 
of dreams is so easily attainable. 

** O, we are short and snappicsh again to-night, 
all because we want a little smoke so badly! O 
me, my lungs is dri fflo bad, and my poor old 
head is going to split, But here's the pipe, 
deary, and here is the spoon, and the mixter's 
al] ready for ye!” So she coughs and splutters, 
while hobbling to the little table, under the 
window, where stands the * mixter’’ in its new 
shape—as prepared by Dr. Chippercoyne and 
brought by Joe Gilfert. 

“ Listen,” he says, as she is preparingit. “I 

have an idea, lately, that you are using mere 
trash instead of opium, It does me no good, or 
next to none. No more of this—no foieting of 
miserable stuff on me, instead of the true ar- 
ticle for which I pay you,—or you have seen thie 
last of my money! [I shall go back to taking it 
in my own way, which you don’t seem to like. 
Do you hear me?” He has dropped into a 
chair, with all the symptoms of intenee weari- 
ness and weakness, though he speaks with his 
usual determination. 
* Oh, no!—never take it your own way, deary— 
it isn’t good for trade, and it isn’t good for you! ’ 
she mumbles and coughs, repeating an old for- 
mula found very effective in former inter- 
views, “And don’t ye be hard on the old 
woman, deary, that's got the true art of mixing 
it to cure the all-overa! Find fault, do ye, bo- 
cause it doesn’t seem s0 strong to ye now 
as it did when ye was a babby to it! O, me! 
that’s because ye are so strong now, and it 
takes so much to send ye off.”’ 

“ Well, all I can say is, that if yon loeo your 
power, I go elsewhere, or serve myself!” is th» 
qnerulors reply, with the addition, ‘‘ How much 
longer am I to wait? Is it not almost ready ?” 

**O me, my lungs is dreffle bad, and my head's 
like to split! Yes, deary, it’s a’most ready, and 
better than ye ever had it afore, because Ivy 
been a makin’ of it a little stronger, so that ye 
would be sure to go off easy,” isthe reply, coughed 
and rattled like the preceding, but with the czone 
still at the table, 

Mr. Jasper may have cause to be & shade im- 
patient at the delay of his infernal happiness, or 
his celestial misery—whichever phrase may be 
held best to describe opium intoxication! For 
the old woman, fumbling with her shaking 
hands, is doing more than either John Jasper is 
likely to know, looking at her from behind, or 
Joe Gilfert, in his place of hiding, and with his 
attention principally concentrated «pon the 
other visitor. She is ostensibly filling the pipe 
and arranging it so that just the proper quantity 
of air for steady combustion will be drawn 
through the drug. She is really taking out 
something more than twice the proper quantit; 
for the pipe, from the box of Dr. Chippercoyne’s 
preparation, and concealing all not needed for 
that one “little smoke,” in a scrap of paper, and 
in the bosom of her gown! Is she not learning 
the art of administering this, which is to make 
the subject “ talk” as nothing of hers can do?— 
and, the business of this evening over, will she 
not be fully competent to do a little on her own 
account, if she can only secure a sufficient quan- 
tity of the new “‘ mixter,” as she has no hope 
of being able to do through any communication 
or benevolence of the handsome but imperious 
boy ? So she accomplishes her theft, with the 
remaining dexterity of fingers that have no 
doubt slipped cards, or even picked pockets, be- 
fore they became so old and shaking; and neither 
of the others, keen observers though they may 
be, have the least idea of what is occurring. 
How surely, in the event of a closer knowledge 
of that instant and the future, the hand of John 
Jasper would be at her throat, even if the 
poniard of Joe Gilfert did not point itself at a 
portion of her old anatomy only a little lower! 
But this is not to be; enzugh that we know what 


is. 

“ There—it's just resdy for you, deary; and 
sweeter and stronger than ever afore—just a 
little stronger, &0 that ye'll be sure to go off 
easy. 

She brings it to him, nearly dropping it on the 
way, in one of her accessions of rattling cough. 
It is lighted, and the faintest aromatic pertume 


creeps into the room. He catches the aroma, 
and rises from his chair, the fiery eyes alight 
with a new pleasure, 

‘* Ah,’ he says, as he seats himeelf on the side 
of the bed and takes the pipe from her hands 
* Yes, I catch the odour, already. It is better 
and stronger than you have made it for me, ina 
long time—more as it was when I first began; 
and you have been swindling me of late. Don't 
do it again, now that you see I am-in 
earnest. Let me have this whenever I come, or 
no more of my money.” 

He has inhaled a few whiffs, and becomes de- 
licionsly overpowered within a space of time 
equally short as compared with his own calcula- 
tions or thoseof the old woman. For he merely 
says: “Itis very fine—charming. I see flowers of 
all colours, and hear music from dozens of instru- 
ments at once. Ah—delicious—heaven—ah!— 
ah!” Already he sinks down upon the bed, with 
the pipe-stick between his teeth, his eyes closed, 
but the inhalation continued and steady with 
the breath coming in through his set teeth. 
Not another word—not another motion; he 
might be an infant in its first dreamless slum- 
ber; or, save for the light breath that is seen to 
heave his breast and heard softly to sigh from 
his lips, he might be sleeping that still calmer 
sleep which needs no watching by any below the 
heavens, 

(To be continued.) 
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